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views of the editors 


Passing comment 


Looking back on Attica 


The deaths of forty-one prisoners and prison em- 
ployees at the Attica Correctional Facility in up- 
state New York on Sept. 13 mark another of the 
bloody confrontations that have become a symbol 
of this era in the U.S. Much major news media 
coverage of the prison rebellion and its abrupt 
conclusion was of high quality, showing in par- 
ticular how far the mentality of reporters had ad- 
vanced beyond the old prison-movie stereotypes 
that once would have pervaded the story. 

Once again, a crisis became for journalists an 
opportunity to illuminate a dark corner of soci- 
ety. A special opening was given those whom the 
rebelling inmates summoned to serve on their 
“Committee of Observers.” These included Jim 
Ingram of the Michigan Chronicle, a black news- 
paper in Detroit; Clarence B. Jones, new pub- 
lisher of the Amsterdam News of New York; 
Richard Roth, of the Buffalo Courier-Express, a 
young reporter who had been the only journalist 
to use persistently the access to Attica prison- 
ers granted in July; and Tom Wicker, of the New 
York Times, who had written sympathetically of 
George Jackson, the black convict-writer killed 
at San Quentin earlier in the summer. Roth and 
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first nine annual volumes of “Columbia Journal- 
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to the reply card bound into the issue, and mail- 
ing it to us. Extra copies, or copies for nonsub- 
scribers, are available for $1 postpaid. 
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Wicker, particularly, were able to bring to pre- 
dominantly white readerships the often unwel- 
come insight that black prisoners remained hu- 
man beings. Others, as well, saw the inside of 
Attica, among them Dick Edwards of the Amster- 
dam News, who wrote vividly about the convicts 
and the intense, racist belligerence toward the 
media among guards and state police on the scene. 

A scattering of enterprising broadcasters man- 
aged to supersede the pool coverage that fed most 
networks and stations. Four staff members of 
WGR-TV, Buffalo, as well as Myron Yancey, the 
one-man news department at WUFO, Amherst, 
N.Y., had prolonged access to the rebels. WBEN- 
TV, Buffalo, was able to show exclusive pre-revolt 
film of Attica. And, as it has done repeatedly 
through the last decade, WBAI, the nonprofit 
Pacifica station in New York, devoted hours of 
air time to discussion and on-the-scene tapes. 

The major breakdown in coverage came under 
pressure of official misinformation after the assault 
on the prison by state forces. Basing their accounts 
on information that evidently came from Correc- 
tion Department officials, reporters filed stories 
on Sept. 13 that flatly asserted several hostages 
held by the inmates had died with their throats 
slashed; some stories added that one hostage had 
been castrated. As was revealed by medical ex- 
amination within a day, neither assertion had any 
factual basis. In a noteworthy analysis of coverage 
in which he did not spare himself, Brian Dono- 
van of Newsday found that seven major news 
organizations carried the misinformation without 
even attributing it to officials. The one exception 
was the Associated Press. 

Donovan's examples were sobering indeed. He 
noted, for instance, that the New York Times 
had reported on page 1 that several hostages 
“died when convicts slashed their throats with 
knives” and, in an editorial, declared that “‘pris- 
oners slashed the throats of utterly helpless, un- 
armed guards. . . .” Also, that a story distributed 
on the Washington Post-Los Angeles Times 
newswire asserted that “nine hostages were slain 
by prison inmates” and that “one of [the hostages] 
had been castrated”; that the New York News re- 
ported in the same vein under the headline 1 saw 
SEVEN THROATS CUT; that a story on the Chicago 





Daily News wire declared “autopsies established 
that two slain prison employees had been dead for 
possibly three or four days” and that one “had 
been sexually mutilated”; and that UPI accounts 
stated that eight hostages were “herded into a cell 
and killed” and some of the dead “had their 
throats slashed.” In all these instances, Donovan 
pointed out, the reports were unattributed, pre- 
sented as fact. 

The handling of the throat-slashing story 
amounts to somewhat more than a technical er- 
ror. Proper attribution—and why, after all the 
lessons of official news management, reminders 
about it are needed is a mystery—would only 
have taken the curse of misstatement off the backs 
of the reporters. The falsehoods themselves would 
still have been printed without any real challenge 
to their veracity. Clearly, the story itself{—however 
untrue it later proved—found ready acceptance on 
that bloody Monday, although the reporters had 
no way to verify it with their own eyes. 

The incident constitutes almost a textbook 
example of what has been called “making the 
incredible credible.” Institutional sanction plus 
confused circumstance plus eagerness to file a 
comprehensive story combined to lead reporters 
astray. But there was something more, perhaps, 
at work to lend credibility: the stereotypes that 
remained printed on journalists’ minds—in this 
case, the memory of throat-slashings by convicts 
at San Quentin during the Jackson affair and 
possibly a deeper unacknowledged willingness to 
believe, of the same nature that gave rise to the 
persistent but untraceable rumor of mutilations 
by blacks at the New York World’s Fair in 1964. 
As a group, newsmen are overtly less racist than 
the society they try to serve, but perhaps even 
they are not immune to the irrationalities that can 
rise from such a scene of violence as Attica. 


One for New York 


A journalism review began regular publication in 
New York City this fall, thus completing, in a 
sense, the cycle of growth that began three years 
ago with the founding of the Chicago Journalism 


Review in the wake of the 1968 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. Not only Chicago, but St. 
Louis, Denver, Philadelphia, Honolulu, and other 
localities now have professionally sponsored local 
reviews. New York City now has (More). 

Its September issue makes immediately clear 
that (More), offered in a tidy tabloid-magazine 
design, outstrips its predecessors in its professional 
editing. Its first monthly issue is remarkably free 
of the botches and slips that often characterized 
the early issues of other such publications, includ- 
ing this one. (More) is highly readable and, more- 
over, shows that it will follow an admirable open- 
access policy for correction and discussion. 

Where this first issue falls short is in the very 
aspect in which Chicago Journalism Review and 
a few others have excelled—in offering detailed, 
tough critiques of the actual performance of local 
news organizations on specific stories. The Sep- 
tember (More) dissipates its focus on printing a 
book review that Life had rejected; a vigorous 
but general article about Washington columnists; 
and an elaborate complaint by a sports writer 
that he had been mistreated by the coach of the 
Cincinnati Bengals. Two other major articles— 
one on the failure in minority hiring at the New 
York Post, the other on the unwarranted disre- 
gard by general news media of the Community 
News Service—come closer to the mark. 

Details aside, the important fact is that New 
York now has an institution for high-quality pro- 
fessional criticism in the country’s biggest media 
center. (Address: Box 2971, New York, N.Y. 
10017; one year $7.50, two years $12, three, $19.) 


Last ‘Look’ 


American journalism can be grateful to Gardner 
Cowles for sparing Look magazine the prolonged 
death agonies and quack resuscitations that cheap- 
ened the last years of the Saturday Evening Post. 
Evidently the publisher saw clearly enough (as 
did Chris Welles in CJR’s July/August issue) that 
Look had an incurable case of the mass-magazine 
disease—loss of advertisers while weighed down 
with a huge, unprofitable subscription list. No 
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major magazine is known to have recovered from 
a bad case of this malady and, sadly, the merits 
of editorial work in the publication do not seem 
to affect the outcome. 

But this is not the same as saying that the 
magazine medium is entirely the message: While 
brilliant execution may not make a difference, the 
basic editorial concept and purpose do. Look was 
founded as something of a “rag” (Cowles later 
admitting that he had pegged it too low). But 
from the mid-1950s under the late editor Dan 
Mich it became a major success as the high-quality 
exemplar of what Leo Rosten has called super- 
market editing—the theory that each issue must 
carry a varted list of serious material and trifles. 

Look’s editors thus had the opportunity to pro- 
duce much excellence, and they did so, with 
venturesome reporting, polished writing, imagina- 
tive photography and layout. But much, too, was 
negligible. Such diffuseness had to hurt Look in 
an age when prime-time TV had become the su- 
preme supermarket for negligibility. The formula 
produced two prosperous decades for Look, and 
perhaps that was all that could be asked. 

In announcing Look’s closing, Cowles pointed 
to potential doubling of mailing costs in the next 
five years as one factor. His point was made on 
behalf of magazines by attorney Irwin Karp, in 
a letter to the New York Times published Sept. 
22. Karp points out the inequity ‘inherent in 
charging postage—even traditionally low second- 
class rates—for printed publications while broad- 
casters pay no transmission fees. He proposes a 
tariff on broadcasters to equalize matters and 
perhaps to defray postal costs. Broadcasters can be 
expected to give this idea the same hearty wel- 
come as they did the earlier suggestion that li- 
censees be taxed to support public TV. 

One other point deserves mention. When 
Cowles announced Look’s demise to editorial 
staff members some ninety minutes before a 
public news conference, many detected tears in 
his eyes. After the announcement, as the publisher 
walked down the hallway alone, Look’s last editor, 
William B. Arthur, and other staff members ap- 
plauded him. In contrast to similar unhappy oc- 
casions involving such major publications as Col- 
lier’s and Saturday Evening Post, there was no 
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management quibbling about severance pay: ar- 
rangements were so generous (including waiving 
of a contractual $12,000 maximum on payments 
to longtime employees) that a Newspaper Guild 
representative at Look commended Cowles in 
writing. In addition, a job placement service was 
established at company expense, with secretarial 
help, interviewing rooms, and professional coun- 
sel. For that example of a kind of humane de- 
cency that too few publishers still deign to prac- 
tice, Look will be warmly remembered. 


Victory for access 


Although some broadcasters may resist the notion, 
there may be a new grant of media equality in 
the August court decision that ordered stations 
to end their refusal to sell time for controversial 
messages. The U.S. Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia overruled the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in ruling favorably on 
requests for paid air time by a businessmen’s 
peace group and the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. In the majority opinion, Judge J. Skelly 
Wright observed: 


The present system, allowing a flat ban on edi- 
torial advertising, conforms instead to a paternal- 
istic structure in which licensees and bureaucrats 
decide which issues are “important,” how “fully” 
to cover them, and the format, time, and style of 
the coverage... . 


In the end, it may unsettle some of us to see an 
antiwar message in the accustomed place of a soap 
or beer commercial. But we must not equate what 
is habitual with what is right—or what is Constitu- 
tional. A society already so saturated with com- 
mercialism can well afford another outlet for 
speech on public issues. 


The industry comment, solicited by Broadcast- 
ing [Aug. 9], seemed filled with annoyance. One 
lawyer said anonymously of Judge Wright: “I 
think he’s crazy”; another found the opinion “a 
monstrosity”; another, “very shallow.” In its first 
action on a related matter afterward, the FCC 
seemed to defy Judge Wright. 

But in fact the broadcasting industry may be 
the unwilling recipient of a gift that will help 
it demonstrate, in its search for equality under 





the First Amendment, that it can be as effective 
as print media in airing public issues. Newspa- 
pers, it must be said, have found no insuperable 
difficulties in dealing with opinion ads, and it 
would be expected that broadcasters could also 
work out questions of quantity and balance in a 
spirit of fairness. Mostly, it will require a willing- 
ness to recognize the opportunity. 


‘Deja vu’ 


Thirty-seven years ago this November, the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild undertook its first major 
strike against a big daily newspaper, the Newark 
Ledger. As recounted in Daniel J. Leab’s study of 
the early Guild [A Union of Individuals], the 
Newark strike constituted a test of strength be- 
tween a novice organization of newsmen and a 
rugged publisher that went far to determine the 
future character of the union. Largely because the 
publisher was determined neither to tolerate the 
new union nor to grant the staff ordinary economic 
rights, the struggle lasted nineteen weeks. In the 
end, the local accepted a standoff—‘little more 
than a moral victory.” 

In 1971, with the Ledger’s successor, the Star- 
Ledger, a mere bystander, Newark again had a 
newspaper strike—one that carried many over- 
tones of 1934-1935, Again, the editorial employees 
of a newspaper—the Evening News—which had 
remained unorganized over the years felt impelled 
to form a Guild unit and to bargain for a con- 
tract. This movement took place early in 1971, 
less than a year after the News had been acquired 
by a conglomerate called Media General (whose 
nucleus is the Richmond-based Bryan newspaper 
group). As in 1934, a proximate cause of the strike 
was a Management announcement of the elimina- 
tion of a large number (fifty) of editorial jobs. 
There was also disagreement over pay levels, with 
management offering experienced reporters wages 
about 25 per cent below New York City levels. 
Late in May, the Guild started a strike. 

The kind of defeat that was inflicted on the 
News Guild is associated more with the darker 
days of the 1930s than 1971. The struggle turned 


out, in a way, worse than that of 1934. Two weak- 
nesses hurt the union: unlike many Guild locals, 
the Newark unit had been unable to include non- 
editorial white-collar workers. Moreover, though 
the other unions at the paper honored the Guild 
picket lines through the summer, they pulled the 
carpet from beneath the Guildsmen by proving 
unwilling to stay out during fall; they pressed 
the Guild to settle. Early in September, the news- 
men felt compelled to accept an agreement that 
was worse than management’s last pre-strike offer 
—and failed even to provide severance pay for 
staff members destined for layoffs. 

Media General executives scarcely made a se- 
cret of their hostility to newspaper unions. They 
conducted their campaign against the News up- 
rising stoutly and shrewdly, and they won. Their 
final tactical stroke was to sell the Sunday edition 
of the News and its production facilities to the 
Star-Ledger, thus leaving out in the cold the very 
unions that had helped press the Guild to settle. 
Still, the cost may have been high in terms of the 
newspaper’s future. The News has suffered serious 
defections among experienced staff members. In 
addition, the management has resisted the pru- 
dent investment in a minority-training program 
that might have seemed a sound step in a city 
with an increasing black majority. In short, the 
relative importance and prestige of the two New- 
ark papers have been substantially reversed. 

If it is surprising to find this kind of desperate 
combat still being waged in 1971, Newark can 
serve as a reminder that there are still men in 
the media business who remain not only opposed 
to unions—as is their prerogative—but also, it 
seems, to granting dignity or security to those who 
work for them. 


Unforgivable? 


Case. 1: Elsewhere in this issue, Norman E. Isaacs 
recounts the circumstances that led to the dis- 
charge of a Miami Herald reporter. The reporter, 
under a pen name in a local Catholic publication, 
criticized clumsy editing of material about the 
Miami Cuban-refugee community. When his dis- 
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guise was penetrated, the man was dismissed. 

Case 2: Joe Eszterhas, a reporter for the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, wrote an account for Evergreen 
Review, a big little magazine, of his efforts in 
1969 to negotiate big money in the media dens of 
New York for Ron Haeberle’s color photographs 
of Mylai. The story had no heroes (least of all 
Eszterhas), and the Plain Dealer, its editors, and 
its editor-publisher, Thomas Vail, all come in for 
a share of derogation. On Sept. 20, the Plain 
Dealer discharged Eszterhas for, in the words of 
its brief news story, “professional and fiscal ir- 
responsibilities as an employee.” In grievance dis- 
cussions with the Cleveland Newspaper Guild, the 
paper charged that the Evergreen Review article, 
because of inaccuracies, had destroyed Eszterhas’ 
credibility as a reporter and, moreover, that 
Eszterhas had mishandled expense accounts. Un- 
der the Guild contract, the case was turned over 
to arbitration machinery. 

Case 3: Julie Greene, a reporter on the court 
beat for the Tucson Daily Citizen, submitted, 
without prior approval by her employer, an affi- 
davit that supported the claim of an underground 
journalist to be exempted from a grand jury in- 
quiry on Constitutional grounds. The under- 
grounder’s claim that he was protecting his sources 
was sustained, but Miss Greene was discharged for 
her action, despite a record of having received 
eight raises in less than four years on the paper. 

All these cases took place within a space of a 
few weeks, and they probably have parallels else- 
where. They are a cause for concern, not only be- 
cause they may have produced arbitrary actions 
against individuals, but because they show that 
the tenderest spot in the hide of the newspaper 
business may still be its ability to absorb criticism 
or contradiction from its own professionals. Each 
of these instances involves a criticism, overt or im- 
plied, of superiors’ policies by a subordinate. The 
temptation may have been for the employer to 
characterize the action as simple disloyalty. But 
the employers might also ask why, in each of these 
cases, young reporters with evidently promising 
careers chose to jeopardize their futures. Were 
they simply trying to get away with irresponsible 
actions—or were they trying to tell management 
something about its business? 
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Canning factory 


From scattered sources, CJR has received word 
that the ancient U.S. Press Association is still 
functioning, under the guidance of Herbert Phil- 
brick, remembered for his perfervid exposés of 
Communism in the New York Herald Tribune of 
the 1950s. As ever, the USPA supplies pro-busi- 
ness and pro-free enterprise editorials on behalf 
of corporate clients to editors who are not too 
proud to print others’ work as their own. Pos- 
sibly the most illuminating information in recent 
USPA mailings is the claim that it has more 
than 1,200 “subscriber editors” with a readership 
of nearly 6 million. In other words, some 6 mil- 
lion newspaper readers in this country might well 
be on their guard; the opinion in their newpapers 
may not be home-brew. 


Darts and laurels 


Laurel: to WJZ-TV, Westinghouse station in 
Baltimore, and its investigative reporter, Chris- 
topher Gaul, for a twenty-part report on block- 
busting profiteers, the result in part of a compu- 
ter analysis of six years of real-estate transactions. 


Dart: to the New York Times, which, after its 
remarkable restraint in handling the Pentagon 
Papers, gave way to commercial promotion in 
splashing on its front page [Aug. 15] soap-opera- 
style exclusive interviews with the families of 
Apollo 15 astronauts obtained through the news- 
paper’s purchase of their personal stories. (The 
Times condemned this kind of exploitation, by 
other publishers, only eight years ago.) 


Laurel: to Advertising Age, for its continued 
frankness in dealing with business. A notable ex- 
ample was an editorial of Sept. 13, in which the 
weekly not only castigated two companies for 
treating customers badly, but identified the of- 
fenders as Eastern Air Lines and a Volkswagen 
agency. 





Dart: to the San Francisco Press Club, for its 
exclusion of the crusading San Francisco Bay 
Guardian from its annual competition, on grounds 
that the Bay Guardian, not appearing daily or 
weekly but monthly or thereabouts, was not an 
eligible newspaper. Which sounds fair enough— 
except that the ban was imposed only after the 
paper had won four awards in three years. 


Laurel: to the Rev. Everett C. Parker of the 
United Church of Christ, for his latest coup—the 
fostering of agreements between a coalition of 
local religious and minority groups and the major 
television stations of Dallas. The agreement with 
KDFW-TV, for example, calls for increased mi- 
nority hiring, professional training for minority 
students underwritten by the station, the produc- 
tion of documentaries relevant to minority com- 
munities, and the avoidance of derogation in news 
of minorities. The agreement became, moreover, 
part of the station’s commitment in its applica- 
tion for a license renewal. 


Dart: to the Guild Reporter, organ of the News- 
paper Guild, for stacking its pre-election issue 
[Sept. 3] in favor of the incumbent candidates for 
national union offices. Although the paper ob- 
served such forms of impartiality as “battle pages” 
and numerous letters to the editor, the presumed 
“news” coverage was neither impartial nor bal- 
anced. Again, the Guild Reporter has fallen short 
of representing well the profession of much of its 
membership. 


bi ed see - 
A FEW LAST-MINUTE ADJUSTMENTS (LEFT), FOLLOWED BY A BIG BOOM (CENTER) AND 97-YEAR- 


Laurel: to the Bethlehem, Pa., Globe-Times, 


for undertaking and winning a test of the right 
of its reporters to use tape recorders at a meeting 
of a public agency—in this case, the sessions of 
the Bethlehem Redevelopment Authority. 


Dart: to the Boston Globe, for turning its real- 
estate section of Sunday, Sept. 12, into a puff 
for something called ‘National Home Week.” The 
leading article offered the soaring expectations 
of local builders’ associations, replete: with un- 
subtle suggestions that 1971 would be a good 
year to buy a house. 

Laurel: to James Reston, of the New York 
Times, for adding still another achievement to 
the string running back to the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference of 1944. His reporting from China 
gave Americans an open-eyed, good-humored rein- 
troduction to that nation, to which Reston added 
a one-time-only fillip—his appendectomy. 


Dart: to NBC News, both for perpetuating an 
unsavory practice by permitting its Today pro- 
gram to accept $150,000 in services from the Japa- 
nese government during a tour of Japan, and for 
its hyper-aggressiveness on the matter. Reuven 
Frank, NBC News president, said that, unlike 
newspapermen, “you don’t hear anyone from 
NBC acting as official scorekeeper for baseball.” 
Even if relevant, the analogy was unfortunate, 
considering the less-than-straightforward journal- 
istic relationships between networks and sports. 


LD BRIDGE BETWEEN THOMPSONVILLE AND SUFFIELD, CONN., SETTLES INTO THE CONNECTICUT RI 


—Boston Globe, July 25. 


Little bridge that could 
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America’s “fourth network” has progressed slowly, but no dramatic breakthrough 
seems in sight. Why cannot a rich nation do better? 


Public TV: why still a stepchild? 


JULIUS DUSCHA 


@ Shortly after the late evening news is pre- 
sented each night by the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, the program 24 Hours comes on the 
air. It is the daily equivalent of CBS’ twice-a- 
month magazine of the air—Sixty Minutes—and 
NBC’s monthly TV magazine program, called 
First Tuesday last season but this fall being shown 
on the first Friday and being called Chronolog. 
Three times a week BBC presents Nationwide, a 
program that discusses national and regional 
problems and relies heavily for material on BBC’s 
thirteen regional outlets. And once a week BBC’s 
Panorama features an interview, sometimes with 
the Prime Minister himself, or a filmed documen- 
tary on a major subject such as the British econ- 
omy. Once a week, too, BBC viewers can see One 
Pair of Eyes, which allows a person outside the 
TV industry to put together a program on a sub- 
ject in which he is expert or which simply in- 
terests him. The individual may be famous or 
unknown to the TV audience. 

Other weekly public affairs offerings of the 


Julius Duscha, former Washington newsman, is director 
of the Washington Journalism Center. 
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BBC’s two networks include Review, a weekly 
magazine of the arts; Omnibus, which deals with 
artistic subjects of general interest; The World 
About Us, a nature program with special appeal 
to children; Television Dr., a discussion of health 
problems; Horizon, a weekly feature program; 
Tomorrow’s World, dealing with technological 
and scientific developments; Man Alive, which is 
about human behavior; Europa, which presents in 
translation films produced in other European 
countries, with no effort to editorialize on the 
viewpoint expressed in the films; and The Money 
Program, a review of the week’s financial and 
business news. 

In contrast, this year’s national public affairs 
programming on U.S. public TV encompasses 
plans for only six documentaries; a weekly pro- 
gram called This Week, to be anchored by Bill D. 
Moyers, former press secretary to President John- 
son; and a similar half-hour program on the 1972 
elections to be produced by the newly organized 
National Public Affairs Center for Television. 
Washington Week in Review, Thirty Minutes 
With ..., The World Press, and William F. 
Buckley’s Firing Line will be continued, and 





Black Journal will be changed from monthly to 
weekly. But there will be no documentary show 
like NET Journal of past years or even the Reali- 
ties series of last year, let alone a daily magazine 
of the air like BBC’s 24 Hours or a weekly pro- 
gram such as the BBC Panorama. 

The deemphasis on documentaries—which, of 
course, also means avoiding controversy—reflects 
the thinking of Hartford N. Gunn, Jr., who as 
president of the Public Broadcasting Service con- 
trols access to public TV. (PBS has replaced Na- 
tional Educational Television as public TV’s net- 
work.) “The country,” Gunn told an interviewer 
recently, “is suffering from a surfeit of problems, 
and I’m not sure we'd be doing anything con- 
structive by simply raising more problems. We 
can’t avoid problems, but some way has to be 
found for bringing before the people persons who 
have—or reasonably claim to have—some solu- 
tions. I don’t think answering problems is our 
job, either, but we should be seeking ways to bring 
solutions and the people together, whether 
through audience participation or call-ins.” 

Money is obviously not the answer to all of 
public TV’s problems. (It is receiving more than 
twice as much federal money as it did two years 
ago.) But large infusions of money would help 
enormously and make it far more difficult for 
even a cautious executive like Gunn to argue 
against documentaries and for the TV synthetics 
of audience-participation shows or telephone call- 
ins. With money, both could be done. 

Four years ago, when Congress authorized fed- 
eral funds for the regular production and trans- 
mission of TV programs, the legislation was hailed 
as the beginning of a new era for public TV. 
The federal tap was open, and soon would provide 
the money that noncommercial TV needed so 
badly. But the hopes of 1967 have not been real- 
ized. There has been only a trickle of federal 
funds. Of the $125 million spent by public TV 
in the year ending June 30, 1970 (the last year for 
which complete figures are available), only about 
20 per cent came from federal sources. Two-thirds 
of the rest came from state and local govern- 
ments, and one-third from private sources. Foun- 
dations, individuals, and corporations gave more 
money to noncommercial TV than did Congress. 


Congress and the Nixon Administration have 
raised the federal ante from an initial appropria- 
tion of $5 million in fiscal 1969 to $15 million in 
1970, $23 million in 1971, and $35 million in the 
current 1972 fiscal year. But $5 million of that 
$35 million is contingent upon the raising of a 
matching amount from private sources—and $35 
million is a long way from the $100 million con- 
sidered in 1967 as the required annual minimum 
in federal funds for public TV. 

John W. Macy, president of the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting, maintains that he is 
satisfied with the growth of annual appropriations 
for the Corporation and indeed is surprised that 
CPB is getting as much as it is, given tight fed- 
eral budgetary constraints. Macy, however, still 
supports a plan to fund public broadcasting with 
an excise tax on all TV and radio sets sold. 

The excise-tax financing proposal was first put 
forward by the Carnegie Commission on Educa- 
tional Television in 1966. Headed by James R. 
Killian, Jr., chairman of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, the Commission examined 
the state of public TV and its prospects and con- 
cluded that federal support for noncommercial 
TV should be insulated from political interfer- 
ence through the excise-tax trust fund. Such a 
tax, the Commission said, could easily raise the 
$100 million it estimated that public TV needed 
from federal sources. Other sources of permanent 
federal funding suggested for noncommercial TV 
have included taxes on the gross receipts of com- 
mercial broadcasters; on the gross receipts from 
long-distance telephone calls, domestic and over- 
seas telegraph and radio messages, and commercial 
broadcasting; on TV advertising; on the net prof- 
its of broadcasters; on the excess profits of broad- 
casters; on the value of federal licenses issued to 
broadcasters; and fees collected from households 
with TV and radio sets, which is the system long 
used by Britain and some other countries to fi- 
nance their government broadcasting systems. 

Recently, in a CPB report on the problem, the 
Corporation recommended that Congress create a 
Public Broadcasting Fund and maintain it with: 
1) a 2 per cent excise tax on prices charged by 
manufacturers or importers for radio and TV 
sets; and 2) general tax funds matching nonfed- 
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eral contributions to public TV on a 2-to-1 basis. 
The CPB’s package would inject about $170 mil- 
lion into public TV annually—about five times 
the present federal appropriation. 

In both the Administration and on Capitol 
Hill, however, there is little enthusiasm for an 
excise tax. Both the Office of Management and 
Budget (formerly the Bureau of the Budget) and 
the gatekeepers of the Congressional appropria- 
tions arena are against it. Wilbur Mills, chair- 
man of the tax-writing House Ways and Means 
Committee, opposes special-purpose trust funds 
which are beyond reach of the annual appropria- 
tions process. Nor does Rep. Harley Staggers of 
West Virginia, chairman of the House Commerce 
Committee (which now has jurisdiction over all 
TV and radio matters), look kindly on an excise 
tax. It would transfer jurisdiction over noncom- 
mercial TV from his hands into those of the Ways 
and Means Committee—a sacrifice no committee 
chairman wants to make. Another key figure in 
House oversight of broadcasters, William Springer 
of Illinois, the senior Republican member of the 
House Commerce Committee, also takes a stand 
for annual monitoring of public TV funds. 

In the Senate there is less opposition to a trust 
fund, but no overwhelming support for the idea. 
Warren Magnuson of Washington, chairman of 
the Senate Commerce Committee, was an early 
supporter of public TV. John Pastore of Rhode 
Island, chairman of Commerce’s Communications 
subcommittee, also is friendly to the public 
broadcasters. But neither Magnuson nor Pastore 
has shown any inclination to lead a fight for per- 
manent financing of public TV. 

Some Republicans within the Administration 
and on Capitol Hill look on public TV as part 
of a liberal media plot; Congressional liberals, 
on the other hand, have bigger issues on their 
minds than noncommercial TV. Unlike commer- 
cial TV, the public stations have little to offer 
politicians. People in public life want to get on 
news or public affairs programs on commercial 
TV because of the vast audiences. So public TV 
has very few real friends on Capitol Hill. 

Within the Nixon Administration, Clay T. 
Whitehead, a young engineer who is director of the 
President’s Office of Telecommunications Policy, 
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is said to be preparing a proposal for funding 
public TV through a five-year appropriations plan 
which in part would match money from state and 
local governmental and private sources. This 
proposal, however, has been rattling around in 
the bureaucracy for so long that no one will be- 
lieve it is being implemented until the President 
sends it to Capitol Hill. 

If a permanent or semipermanent funding plan 
for public TV is not approved by Congress during 
the next few months, federal aid for noncommer- 
cial TV may limp along on small annual appro- 
priations for years. Because authorization for fed- 
eral funding of public TV expires next June 30, 
Congress must take action by then. The simplest 


“Public stations 
have little to offer 
politicians .. .” 


thing might be to continue the year-by-year pro- 
gram, but the longer that goes on the harder it 
will be to convince Congress that a trust fund is 
needed to prevent political interference. 

The 1967 legislation in which so much hope 
was placed quietly avoided this issue. It estab- 
lished the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
as a conduit for federal funds for both program- 
ming and transmission, but President Johnson 
made no funding recommendation other than the 
customary annual appropriations. He promised to 
come back in 1968 with a trust fund proposal but 
never did. Former Washington correspondent 
Douglass Cater, who as a special assistant to the 
President was responsible for getting Johnson to 
support the principle of federal aid to public TV 
programming and transmission, says no funding 
proposal was made because no agreement on one 
could be reached within the Administration. 

CPB was established as a private corporation 
governed by a fifteen-man bipartisan board ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. Members serve for no more than two six- 





year terms, Frank Pace, Jr., former Secretary of 
the Army, is chairman of the board, and Macy, 
who is a former chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission and an old friend of Pace’s, is chief 
executive officer. 

Although not a government agency, CPB must 
submit its fund requests to the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget just as if it were part of the 
federal establishment. If the President thinks the 
request is too high he can reduce it before send- 
ing it on to Congress. Cn Capitol Hill, CPB must 
justify its monetary needs before Senate and 
House Appropriations subcommittees. CPB is 
free to accept money from private sources, and it 
does, but it has discovered that federal funding 
tends to drive away private donors. 

Despite anemic funding tied closely to the 
Washington political process, in the three years it 
has actually functioned the CPB has established 
itself as king of the public TV jungle, shifting 
the key public TV decision-making from the 
Ford Foundation in New York to CPB’s offices on 
Sixteenth Street, across Lafayette Square from 
the White House. Its principal achievement has 
been development of an interconnected public 
broadcasting TV network. By the time the inter- 
connections are finished in 1972, all of the more 
than 200 public TV stations will be part of a 
network. The network’s costs—recently set by the 
Federal Communications Commission at 31 per 
cent of the fees charged commercial broadcasters 
—will be paid by CPB. To handle interconnec- 
tion of stations and the transmission of programs 
to them, CPB set up the Public Broadcasting 
Service, also with headquarters in Washington. 
PBS has taken over program distribution activi- 
ties of National Educational Television. 

Because of fear on Capitol Hill—particularly in 
the House—that CPB would dominate public TV 
as Madison Avenue lords it over commercial 
broadcasting, Congress prohibited CPB from pro- 
ducing programs, only allowing the Corporation 
to finance productions by others. To further pro- 
tect from domination by any single source of tal- 
ent, Congress ordered the Corporation to establish 
regional production centers. CPB since has desig- 
nated as production centers stations in Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Washington, and San Fran- 


cisco, as well as in the TV programming strong- 
holds of New York and Los Angeles. WGBH in 
Boston, for example, is a co-producer of The Ad- 
vocates together with KCET in Los Angeles. 
WQED in Pittsburgh produces the successful chil- 
dren’s program Misterogers’ Neighborhood. KQED 
in San Francisco does World Press in Review. 

There is vigorous programming by some of 
the local stations, notably San Francisco and Bos- 
ton. San Francisco’s KQED, formerly headed by 
James Day, who now is in charge of both NET’s 
production facilities in New York and of New 
York outlet WNET, has never been afraid to 
experiment and now gets a regular CPB grant 
for experimental programming. KQED invented 
the Newsroom concept, which emphasizes report- 
ers seated around a newsdesk discussing the day’s 
news and its significance. Though the concept 
also is being tried in half a dozen other cities, no- 
where has it worked so well as in San Francisco, 
where a staff headed by Newsroom editor Mel 
Wax, a former San Francisco Chronicle reporter, 
takes a gutsy, no-holds-barred approach to the 
news. The San Francisco station also has long 
been active in community affairs programming. 
Caspar Weinberger, now deputy director of the 
Office of Management and Budget in Washington 
and a former San Francisco lawyer, used to mod- 
erate a KQED public affairs discussion program 
that attracted a large audience because of its chal- 
lenging approach to issues. 

In Boston, WGBH, where PBS president Gunn 
formerly was station manager, presents a slightly 
different version of Newsroom which it calls The 
Reporters. Each evening a small group of report- 
ers focus on a few local issues to try to get be- 
hind the headlines and show how governmental 
and other community decisions affect people. The 
program also has a TV equivalent of the news- 
papers’ Action Line which investigates viewer 
complaints about public problems. WGBH also 
has a local program aimed at Boston’s black com- 
munity. Still another program offers air time to 
any group in the community; participating organ- 
izations have ranged from the John Birch Society 
to the Socialists Workers Party. 

But not as much innovative programming is 
coming from local stations as was envisioned by 
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the Carnegie Commission on Educational Tele- 
vision in its 1966 report which presaged the legis- 
lation creating the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting. The Carnegie report warned of the 
dangers of the type of centralized programming 
which has stratified commercial TV, and argued for 
a decentralized approach. In fact, what goes out on 
PBS is determined in large part by what CPB 
decides to fund. Because federal money for public 
TV is channeled through CPB, its decisions have 
as much impact on the public stations as those 
made in the New York headquarters of commer- 
cial networks have on commercial TV. 

“The present system is not pluralistic,” Arthur 
L. Singer, who helped organize the Carnegie Com- 
mission and is now with the Sloan Foundation, 
said in a recent speech. “It is dominated by the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting, the Public 
Broadcasting Service, and the Ford Foundation. 
What goes on the air on the system, as distinct 
from purely local productions, is what these insti- 
tutions approve. The local manager is a petitioner 
and not an originator. Making his plea for sup- 
port, he must think not in terms of his own pub- 
lic but in terms of the faceless mask known as 
the national audience.” 

Centralized national programming is not all 
bad, of course. It would be hard, for example, for 
local stations to duplicate the special quality of 
Julia Child’s French Chef program or the magnifi- 
cence of an erudite series like Kenneth Clark’s 
Civilisation. Such national programming has the 
further virtue of building audiences for stations 
whose local programming may not be done as 
professionally as some of the national shows. 

There has been other public affairs program- 
ming of distinction. Some of Elizabeth Brenner 
Drew’s interviews with public officials in Washing- 
ton have been excellent journalism. And public 
TV covered recent Congressional hearings on 
cable TV, an issue of enormous importance which 
has been all but ignored by the commercial net- 
works and their stations, some of whom have a 
proprietary stake in cable TV. 

Most public TV stations carry practically all of 
the programs offered them by the network, some- 
times if only because they have so little local pro- 
gramming of their own. The documentary Banks 
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and the Poor, for example, was used by all except 
four of the nearly 200 stations then part of the 
network. Some stations were skittish, and to pro- 
tect themselves organized half-hour discussion 
programs afterwards. But if such discussions are 
balanced they add valid local interest. 

In commercial TV the lowest common denomi- 
nator often is the local station owner who is al- 
ways wary of disturbing the local Establishment, 
from which his advertising money and approba- 
tion come. In public TV, station managers don’t 
want to disturb their boards of directors, which 
are made up, again, of the Establishment. So, un- 
consciously or not, much national programming is 
aimed at local station managers, who are the first 
hurdle. If a program does not get by them, it is 
not likely to get on the air. Significantly, local 
program managers make up the majority of Hart- 
ford Gunn’s PBS board of directors. 

Another controversial documentary last season, 
Who Invited US?, was not run by several stations, 
and some followed it with local discussions on 
the program topic, the war in Vietnam. Another 
public affairs program of the last season, an inter- 
view with Black Panther leader Bobby Seale, was 
used by only the stations in the larger cities, in 
part because of questions in the interview about 
Seale’s sexual habits in prison and also because 
the Panthers are controversial. But officials at 
both the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
and the Public Broadcasting Service do not feel 
that censorship at the local level is a major prob- 
lem. There is not nearly the feedback on programs 
taking a tough stand on public affairs issues that 
one might think. Part of the reason for this, again, 
may be the relatively small public TV audience. 

A more important problem is the low quality 
of some public TV programming. Last season, 
for instance, both San Francisco Mix and Flick 
Out were not used widely because they were ex- 
perimental film programs which simply were 
not well done. Experiments don’t always work, of 
course, and the low budgets of public TV make 
regular film work—let alone experimental film- 
ing—difficult. 

Among producers who have worked in public 
TV or for both public TV and commercial net- 
works, the general feeling is that lack of money 





Hartford Gunn on the new season 


What significant new programming will public 
television be able to do nationally this year? 


There will be a more diverse plate of public affairs 
programming in several regards. One is that pro- 
grams will come from more sources—be produced by 
more different production organizations across the 
country. Secondly, we are probably going to use a 
wider range of formats, from The Advocates (which 
uses a debate technique), or The Great American 
Dream Machine (which is satire, drama, or mini- 
documentaries), to reporting the upcoming election 
year through special events coverage, on-the-spot in- 
terviews, and discussions. There will be documen- 
taries, but chances are that those documentaries will 
be supplemented by some sort of audience participa- 
tion, possibly through a polling system, possibly by 
telephone input, through remote studio audiences, 
talk-back—all sorts of things. 

What we are trying to do in public affairs is to 
serve up a wide enough range of programming so 
that we don’t talk to the same group. We ate hoping 
to involve a much larger segment of the American 
public in issue-oriented programming by trying dif- 
ferent techniques and bringing in a wider range of 
producers and points of view. 


How does your overall public affairs budget 
compare with last year’s? 


Essentially, more money will be spent in public af- 
fairs programming than ever before in the history of 
public television. In evening programming, the pub- 
lic affairs budget will probably be about two-thirds of 
the total evening program budget. In addition, public 
affairs programming for children, outside evening 
hours, will receive substantial sums. 


It has been suggested that the network is 
backing away from documentaries to avoid con- 
troversy. What is your view? 


We are backing away from documentaries for the 
reason | enunciated, and | made this point with the 
producing organizations: that documentaries, which 
are an essential form of communication for certain 
types of information, are self-restricting in terms of 
audience. The documentary form for television was 
developed in the Ed Murrow-Fred Friendly era and 
we haven’t really improved on it since. To say that 
all public affairs issue-oriented programming would 
be done by that technique, and would fall within a 
precise sixty-minute limit, and that this would be 
your output, | think is to be terribly restrictive in 
terms of not just the content, but more importantly 
the audiences that you can bring to public TV. 

The question, ‘‘Does that mean that there will be 
less controversial programming?” is one | can’t an- 
swer until the season is over, because the contro- 
versial or the investigatory nature of public affairs 
programming is something which the producers 
themselves determine. Our best guess is that there 
will be as many investigatory documentaries this year 
as there were last year. But sometimes producers 


plan to do certain things and then their time sched- 
ules slip, and what they promise us for Spring isn’t 
available until Fall, which is another program season. 
My feeling now, and the feeling of our program de- 
partment, is that so far as the investigatory, or hard- 
hitting, or gutsy documentary is concerned, there will 
be the same number. But there will be fewer “soft” 
documentaries, and certainly fewer cultural docu- 
mentaries—which were the bulk of the documentary 
output last year. 


What would you like to do in programming 
that you cannot do because of lack of funds? 


One thing in the long range that we are not staffed 
to do and lack the permanent network to do but a 
number of us would like to see is a nightly public 
affairs program. Not a nightly news program, because 
that is what NBC, CBS, and ABC do, and we don’t 
need a fourth nightly news program. It would be ter- 
ribly expensive, and pure duplication of a job which, 
by and large, is pretty well done within the time and 
resources the networks can command. A nightly pub- 
lic affairs program would have the time to delve into 
one or two or three issues and provide background, 
analysis, and comment which you can’t provide on a 
nightly news program, where the flow of news is so 
great that in thirty minutes or sixty minutes—about 
what the audience is willing to give to a nightly news 
program—you can’t fit that in. 


How much would that cost? 


It depends on how elaborately it is done. My guess 
is a minimum of $5 million and a maximum of $10 
million a season. And that is $5 million to $10 million 
more than we have. | think such a program would 
not only serve the American public, but would well 
serve public television, because even with our 
stepped-up public affairs programming we really 
don’t have a coherent, adequate way of treating the 
great flow of issues and concerns in the country. 
Again, that would let more voices into the system 
from other parts of the country, and not just the 
major news-producing centers, as we define them 
traditionally in broadcasting. 

Substantial support also is needed in an area 
where we have had great success, but the success 
has overshadowed a real vacuum. That is in chil- 
dren’s programming. Certainly Sesame Street and 
Misterogers’ Neighborhood are two of the best 
children’s programs going, and they have made a ma- 
terial difference in all children’s television program- 
ming. They have set a standard, and their mere ex- 
istence has meant that there is a model to be pointed 
to in trying to change the direction of children’s pro- 
gramming. This fall we introduced The Electric Com- 
pany, the new reading program done by the Chil- 
dren’s Television Workshop, producer of Sesame 
Street. But all three of these programs stop at about 
the seventh or eighth year and there is no program 
in our schedule designed for and of real interest to 
young people up to fourteen years old, who are still 
addressable by television. 
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rather than policy constraint is the major reason 
for low quality. Millions of dollars may be avail- 
able for a showcase commercial TV program, 
while a budget of $200,000 is astronomical for 
public TV. 

Moreover, the potential audience within range 
of public TV transmitters remains far below that 
of the commercial networks. Only three sparsely 
populated states have no public TV—Alaska, 
Montana, and Wyoming—but some major cities 
have weak stations which offer little in local pro- 
gramming and often not much in network pro- 
grams. Among these markets are San Jose, Hous- 
ton, and Seattle. Also, many university communities 
such as Carbondale, Ill., and Bloomington, Ind., 
have smaller stations that offer very little on the 
air. Eighty-six of the top 198 TV markets have no 
public TV station at all. 

Although most of the discussion and contro- 
versy involving public TV revolve around its 
entertainment and public affairs programming, 
38 per cent of all the stations’ time still is de- 
voted to educational programs designed primarily 
for instructional use. It is worth noting, too, that 
public TV’s greatest success up to now, Sesame 
Street, is a purely educational program financed 
in large part from regular federal funds provided 
by the U.S. Office of Education. A similar pro- 
gram on reading began this fall. 

In cultural programming, most of public TV’s 
big successes have been imports of BBC hits— 
Civilisation, The Forsyte Saga, Masterpiece The- 
ater. There have been some successful American 
productions like The Andersonville Trial, which 
was filmed in Los Angeles, but not enough yet 
to show that noncommercial TV has the cultural 
capability it ought to have. 

Public affairs programming, however, remains 
the weakest area. Public TV has made an effort to 
appeal to black audiences with its Soul and Black 
Journal, but otherwise its public affairs program- 
ming has been rather predictable and imitative 
of commercial TV. By bringing William Buckley 
into the public TV fold, the noncommercial 
broadcasters may have damped down some con- 
servative criticism in Congress, but does it really 
matter whether Buckley performs on commercial 
or public TV? 
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The new National Public Affairs Center for 
Television shows some promise. Financed by $3 
million in grants from the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting and the Ford Foundation, NPACT 
represents public TV’s first effort to centralize 
news and public affairs operations. Jim Karayn, 
a public TV producer in Washington since 1964, 
is director, and the staff includes former NBC cor- 
respondents Sander Vanocur and Robert MacNeil 
(who also has worked for the BBC). Though 
drawing on public TV resources throughout the 
country, NPACT will put together almost all its 
programs in Washington, using WETA’s produc- 
tion facilities. NPACT also will take over from 
WETA production of Washington Week in Re- 
view and Thirty Minutes With. . . . It remains 
to be seen whether NPACT will, as advertised, 
provide imaginative election-year programming, 
or settle for a carbon of the commercial networks’ 
approach. But the acquisition of Vanocur and 
MacNeil, following producer Mike Dann’s earlier 
decision to leave CBS for the Children’s Tele- 
vision Workshop, indicates that public TV is at 
last attracting top commercial TV professionals. 

A couple of years ago FCC Commissioner Nich- 
olas Johnson told a meeting of public broadcast- 
ers: “If the programming you're putting out can 
be done by commercial television or commercial 
radio then there is no justification whatsoever for 
having it done at public expense on educational 
radio and television. The only justification for 
having you do it is because it cannot be done by 
commercial radio and television, for whatever 
reason: because of the nature of the industry, be- 
cause of the advertiser pressure, political pressure, 
or anything else.” 

Public broadcasting could be a yardstick against 
which to measure the performance of American 
television just as almost forty years ago the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority was conceived as a yard- 
stick for private power companies. But to be- 
come such a yardstick, public TV needs to be far 
more innovative and adventuresome than it has 
been, which will take money. Only to the extent 
that the leadership and money materialize to 
move it in that direction is the public support 
needed over the long term likely to be obtained. 





The confidences newsmen must keep 


DAVID GORDON 


News sources must be protected if information lines are to remain open. But can any 
privilege be absolute? What formula might balance conflicting interests? 


@ Since 1848 American newsmen almost unani- 
mously have upheld their codes of ethics and re- 
fused to identify confidential sources of informa- 
tion, regardless of the consequences. For most of 
that 123-year period lawyers and judges have 
almost automatically opposed such an evidentiary 
privilege unless state statute has conferred one— 
and sometimes when it has. In recent years, more- 
over, especially since the 1968 Democratic conven- 
tion, the two conflicting positions have, if anything, 
diverged, as protection of confidential sources 
increasingly has become intertwined with safe- 
guarding of unpublished or confidential informa- 
tion. In fact, two of three pending Supreme Court 
cases are concerned primarily with information. 
As a consequence, the implications of the three 
newsman’s privilege cases to be decided in this 
Court term potentially are very wide-ranging. 
Their importance to “citizens,” not just ‘“news- 
men,” is worth stressing because newsman’s privi- 


David Gordon, an assistant professor of journalism at 
Northwestern University, recently completed an extensive 
study of journalistic confidentiality in this country. 


lege is not in essence a privilege for the news- 
man. What is involved is the public’s right 
(rather than privilege), exercised via the news 
media, to be kept informed of what is going on in 
society. Both protection of confidential sources 
and safeguarding of confidential information re- 
late directly to the credibility of a newsman in the 
eyes of his sources. This affects the ability of that 
reporter—and of others faced with similar de- 
mands by their sources—to keep the public in- 
formed. On controversial issues, reporting is likely 
to be forced into imbalance if one side does not 
trust the media enough to provide information on 
its activities or beliefs. Without such knowledge 
about all aspects of society, voters become less able 
to govern themselves rationally. This is the basic 
reason for any newsman’s privilege. 

Unfortunately, most courts have not yet seen 
the situation in this light. Judges still try to strip 
away the shield of confidentiality, and for the 
most part fail to achieve anything except the oc- 
casional jailing of a conscientious newsman. In 
only four of some eighty cases in and out of the 
law reports have newsmen eventually revealed the 
identity of a confidential source. From a legal 
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standpoint, if for no other reason than this failure 
to coerce revelation, the procedure obviously needs 
to be changed. 

More telling, even, is the failure of judges to re- 
peat contempt sentences once the first one ends 
with the source still undisclosed. If the name of 
the source were really critical to justice, or even 
to orderly judicial procedure, the process should 
be repeated until the name is revealed. Yet judges 
have almost without exception imposed one fine 
or jail sentence for contempt, and then let the 
matter drop. This leads to a strong suspicion that 
part of the legalistic antagonism to newsman’s 
privilege stems from a perceived affront to the 
judicial process—and it is time for both press and 
bar to settle this issue on sounder grounds. 

On the legal side of the equation, in particular, 
there have been encouraging developments in the 
past year: federal District and Appeals Court 
decisions in the Earl Caldwell case; the opinions 
in the Mark Knops case; unreported decisions by 
a number of lower courts which permitted report- 
ers to keep their sources confidential; and a 1970 
federal District Court ruling in Maryland that dif- 
ferentiated subpoenas issued to newsmen from 
those issued to other citizens, where the target was 
information gathered by newsmen in the course of 
their work. 

In the Maryland case, Levin v. Marshall, the 
court went out of its way to state that “it is in- 
cumbent upon the government prosecutor to 
shoulder the burden of showing the need for the 
issuance of and compliance with any such sub- 
poenas” because of their potential effect on the 
newsgathering ability of journalists. Similarly, 
lower courts in California, Illinois, Louisiana, and 
New York have ruled in the past two years that 
reporters need not reveal confidential sources, de- 
spite demands from the prosecution or the de- 
fense. (Offsetting these decisions are two cases cur- 
rently on appeal. In one, during trial of a $10 
million libel suit against Jack Anderson’s Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round column, a reporter for 
Anderson was ordered to identify a confidential 
source or be held in contempt. In the second case, 
a former Los Angeles reporter who refused to re- 
veal his source for a news story written during the 
Tate-LaBianca murder trial was held in contempt 
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on the grounds that the California shield law 
covers only active newsmen.) 

In Knops, the Wisconsin Supreme Court held 
against the editor of a Madison underground 
paper and concluded that he must yield to “the 
public’s overriding need to know” the identity of 
alleged bombers of a university building—if in- 
deed Knops knew them. But the court also con- 
cluded that Knops “has a Constitutional right to 
the privilege not to disclose his sources of informa- 
tion received in confidential relationship.” And, 
the court implied, that right might well be asserted 
successfully in other circumstances involving a 
less serious breach of public order. This holding, 
and that of Caldwell, go much further toward 
providing juridical support for a First Amend- 
ment assertion of newsman’s privilege than did 
any previous cases. 

In Caldwell, a federal appeals court held for 
the first time that a newsman’s confidential rela- 
tionship with his sources was worthy of judicial 
protection. Earlier in the same case, a federal Dis- 
trict Court ruled—again for the first time—that 
there is at least a qualified privilege for a newsman 
to protect confidential material. Caldwell, a New 
York Times reporter, appealed the first ruling on 
the grounds that merely requiring him to go be- 
hind the closed doors of the grand jury room 
would destroy his relationship with his Black Pan- 
ther sources—even though he was empowered to 
refuse to testify. The appeals court agreed, and 
also concurred with the District Court that forced 
disclosure of material received by newsmen 
through confidential relationships “jeopardizes 
those relationships and thereby impairs the jour- 
nalist’s ability to gather, analyze, and publish the 
news.” It added that the situation required “this 
qualified privilege, and we find nothing unreason- 
able in the terms in which it was there defined.” 

The Justice Department has carried the case to 
the Supreme Court, but only on the issue of Cald- 
well’s appearance before the grand jury, thus 
acquiescing in at least a qualified newsman’s priv- 
ilege under the First Amendment. The case will 
be decided along with two others: the Kentucky 
companion cases of Branzburg v. Hayes and Branz- 


burg v. Meigs, and the Massachusetts appeal of 
Paul Pappas. 





Branzburg involves a reporter for the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. The newsman, who had spent 
considerable time establishing contacts with the 
hippie community in Kentucky, was asked by two 
separate grand juries to testify about alleged drug 
law violations, based on two stories he wrote for 
his paper. In the first case, in 1969, Branzburg 
refused to identify the two people he had ob- 
served making hashish, and whose activities he 
had reported. In the second case, last January, he 
asked to be excused from appearing before the 
grand jury, much as Caldwell had done. 

In both instances state courts ruled against him. 
Despite the fact that Kentucky passed a shield 
statute in 1936, the Kentucky high court ruled 


“Only four of 
eighty newsmen have 
revealed sources .. .” 


that the phrase “source of information” in the 
law did not apply to information obtained by a 
reporter’s personal observation. The Kentucky 
court also denied Branzburg’s contention that re- 
quiring him to testify would violate his First 
Amendment rights, and limited itself to interpret- 
ing the state shield law. The Constitutional ques- 
tion has been raised again in the appeal to the 
Supreme Court. 

Pappas’ appeal grew out of circumstances simi- 
lar to those of Caldwell. Pappas, a TV newsman 
in New Bedford, Mass., was allowed to spend a 
night inside a Black Panther headquarters in 
anticipation of a police search of it for weapons. 
As a condition for being allowed in, Pappas agreed 
to report nothing that took place except for a 
police raid. When the raid failed to materialize, 
the newsman reported nothing, but was later 
summoned before a Massachusetts grand jury. He 
answered all questions except those concerning 
what had gone on inside the headquarters, refus- 
ing to answer on the grounds that to do so would 
destroy his confidential relationship with the 


Panthers. Despite his claim that the requirement to 
testify on these events would infringe his (and pre- 
sumably, the public’s) First Amendment rights, and 
despite opposite rulings in essentially similar cir- 
cumstances in Caldwell, the Massachusetts courts 
held against Pappas, and again the First Amend- 
ment issue was carried to the Supreme Court. 

The first major American confrontation on the 
issue of confidential sources, in 1848, sent a Wash- 
ington correspondent to jail for refusing to tell the 
Senate his source for publication of a proposed 
treaty between the United States and Mexico. The 
court in that case dealt mainly with the right of 
the Senate to punish contempts of its authority, 
rather than with protection of confidential sources. 
Additional reported cases in 1874 and 1887 dealt 
more with questions of anonymous publication 
than with confidentiality of sources. But these all 
helped establish the precedent that there is no 
right under the common law for a reporter to 
refuse to identify his confidential sources. 

In two instances, in 1935 and 1948, judges al- 
lowed newsmen to protect their sources on un- 
specified grounds, without deciding the privilege 
claim. In several other cases, demands for identifi- 
cation of the source were dropped on legal grounds 
which avoided the privilege claims. The only four 
instances in legal annals in which newsmen did 
yield to judicial pressure and reveal their sources 
came in the investigation of a grand jury leak in 
Hawaii in 1914; during a murder trial in Penn- 
sylvania in 1930; during a 1931 Texas investiga- 
tion of the alleged beating and kidnaping of two 
Communist organizers; and during a Minnesota 
labor dispute in 1961. In all four cases the news- 
men were threatened with jail for remaining si- 
lent, and in the Pennsylvania and Texas cases, 
Mrs. Ella Kerber Resch and Eddie Barr were im- 
prisoned briefly before agreeing to reveal their 
sources. 

Until the Marie Torre case in 1958, newsmen 
claimed immunity from revealing confidential 
sources on the basis of common-law evidentiary 
privileges granted to certain professions, notably 
law. Miss Torre appealed her contempt sentence 
to the Supreme Court on the grounds that it 
abridged her First Amendment freedoms, and 
since then this defense has achieved popularity 
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with reporters facing legal action to force dis- 
closure of sources. (Miss Torre’s unsuccessful ap- 
peal was the first of three petitions for review 
which the Supreme Court turned down prior to its 
1971 agreement to venture into this legal forest.) 

The distinction between common-law and First 
Amendment bases for newsman’s privilege has not 
always been clearly recognized, either in court or 
out. Anglo-American common law was the basis 
for the strong arguments against newsman’s privi- 
lege formulated by the late John Henry Wigmore 
in his treatise on evidence—a position quoted ap- 
provingly in many older court decisions. Since the 
Torre reliance on the First Amendment, this press 
freedom argument has been upheld in Caldwell 
and Knops, rejected in seven other reported deci- 
sions, and debated in numerous legal journals. 

Experience has shown that on most assignments 
important enough for confidentiality to become 
an issue, newsmen have done their homework well 
and written factual reportage of considerable 
value to the public. An outstanding example was 
Martin Mooney of the New York American, who 
in 1936 went to jail for thirty days rather than re- 
veal his sources for stories about the policy racket 
in New York City. The grand jury investigating 
the alleged gambling and its connections with 
political leaders suddenly became much more in- 
terested in how Mooney obtained his information 
than in what it revealed about gambling and 
politics in the city. But no one challenged the ac- 
curacy of his stories. 

This was far from the only instance of courts 
becoming diverted from seeking substantive infor- 
mation and concentrating instead on how the 
newsman obtained his material. Perhaps the 
earliest example was the 1886 case in Maryland 
which led ten years later to passage of the nation’s 
first shield statute. Another glaring instance, car- 
rying with it overtones of an alleged Cook County, 
Ill., welfare scandal, occurred in 1934. Other strik- 
ing examples came in Washington, D.C., in 1929, 
in Newburgh, N.Y., in 1948, and in Dade County, 
Fla., in 1950. 

In a number of cases the identity of the news- 
man’s source was relevant to the main proceeding 
but turned out to be unimportant in the reaching 
of a decision. Perhaps the most conspicuous in- 
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stance was a 1961 Minnesota case in which a Ca- 
nadian seamen’s union sought an injunction 
against picketing of the ship Northern Venture by 
AFL-CIO union members, who objected to lower 
wages and less favorable working conditions coun- 
tenanced by the Canadian union. A story by Du- 
luth Labor World editor Curtis Miller accurately 
predicted picketing when the ship docked. 
Miller was asked by counsel for the plaintiffs 
to name his “reliable sources” for the story. He 
first refused, but said he stood completely behind 
the story’s accuracy. When the issue was brought 
before the state District Court, Judge Sidney 
Kaner ruled that Minnesota law provided no priv- 
ilege for newsmen, and one could be granted only 


“Shield laws 
have important 
drawbacks .. .” 


through legislative action. Miller then agreed to 
reveal his source, who turned out to be a Buffalo, 
N.Y., union official. 

Miller, one of the four newsmen known to have 
yielded to judicial pressure to reveal sources, said 
this year that he did so to avoid making contempt 
of court the major issue and to avoid “another 
negative image for the labor moyement” for flout- 
ing the law. How well he succeeded in the first 
goal is attested by the fact that more than thirty 
pages of recorded proceedings following Miller’s 
disclosure carry no reference to the source of his 
story. In fact, Judge Kaner said last summer, the 
source’s name “had nothing to do with the merits 
of the case.” 

A somewhat similar situation developed in 1960 
in Murphy v. Colorado, a case growing out of dis- 
barment proceedings conducted by the state’s Su- 
preme Court. Mrs. Vi Murphy was asked whether 
her source of advance information in a court case 
was the attorney accused of unprofessional con- 
duct. She refused to say, and eventually spent 
thirty days in jail. Even without that evidence, 





which bore heavily on the attorney’s professional 
conduct, the Supreme Court held against him and 
suspended him indefinitely from practice. Thus 
revelation of the source probably would not have 
changed the result, since the justices apparently 
believed there was enough evidence for their ac- 
tion even without her information. 

These two cases, of course, must be differen- 
tiated from Garland v. Torre, the leading news- 
man’s privilege case since 1958. In that instance, 
all possible alternative methods for securing the 
information were tried unsuccessfully, and the de- 
sired identity went to the heart of the case. But 
those circumstances are not usual—which is one 
reason why the Torre precedent cannot be fol- 
lowed blindly without reference to how circum- 
stances may differ and how the differences might 
affect the conflicting First Amendment and judi- 
cial procedure claims. 

On the other hand, journalists have failed to 
make clear the importance of confidential sources 
and information in gathering news. 

In fact, a 1969 article in the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law Review provided the first real over- 
view of confidentiality in everyday media opera- 
tions. The article, by James A. Guest and Alan L. 
Stanzler, included the results of a survey of thirty- 
seven daily newspaper editors throughout the 
United States, ranging in daily circulation from 
the Wyoming State Tribune (10,395) in Cheyenne 
to the New York Daily News (2,097,578). The edi- 
tors were asked for a rough estimate of the number 
of stories published annually in their papers which 
were based on information from confidential 
sources. Their answers, excluding brief gossip 
items, ranged from “one or two” to “350 to 1,000.” 
Erwin Canham of the Christian Science Monitor 
estimated that one-third to one-half of his paper’s 
major stories raised the problem of protecting con- 
fidential sources in some way. The authors, both 
lawyers, concluded that the old argument against 
newsman’s privilege, on the grounds that very 
few stories involve confidential sources, was ‘of 
dubious weight and questionable accuracy.” 

Similar conclusions must be reached from a 
reading of affidavits filed by various newsmen in 
Caldwell and other recent cases, or in support of 
a proposed federal shield statute. The common 


thread running through them all is the difficulty 
or even impossibility of covering certain types of 
news without assurance to sources that their iden- 
tities—and in some cases, their information—will 
not be revealed to the “establishment.” This is not 
a problem which can be confined only to certain 
reporters who might occasionally be asked to re- 
veal confidences. Every time one newsman cover- 
ing sensitive sources is pressed to violate a con- 
fidence, all other reporters covering similar sources 
must pay the penalty. Which means that in the 
longer run, it is society which loses. 

Courts have too often separated the newsgather- 
ing process from the publication process and fa- 
vored common-law rejection of privilege over any 
Constitutional protection for newsgathering. This 
approach is not in harmony with the language of 
Torre, where the court said only that “the concept 
that it is the duty of a witness to testify in a court 
of law has roots fully as deep in our history as 
does the guarantee of a free press” (emphasis 
added). Without some sort of balance when these 
two values conflict, there is no way to ascertain 
where society’s real interests lie in any clash. 

At this writing, nineteen states, from Maryland 
in 1896 through Illinois in 1971, have enacted 
newsman’s privilege laws affording varying degrees 
of protection—but shield laws have several im- 
portant drawbacks. Foremost is the difficulty of 
anticipating all or even most situations under 
which privilege claims may be invoked. Indeed, as 
previously noted, Branzburg in one stroke greatly 
narrowed the protection afforded by the Kentucky 
shield statute. 

Newsmen themselves scarcely have seemed en- 
thused over many efforts to enact such legislation. 
Wisconsin media, for example, could have had a 
shield bill passed in 1967, according to State Sen- 
ator Fred A. Risser, sponsor of the measure. “All 
the press had to do was give it a little push, and it 
would have passed,” Risser said in an interview a 
year later. “It boils down to the fact that the press 
itself didn’t want it.” 

A major reason may be that some newsmen, like 
many members of the bench and bar, have serious 
reservations about the advisability of journalists’ 
claiming absolute privilege. To them, insisting on 
absolute privilege for newsmen is unrealistic and 
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unwise, both from the pragmatic standpoint of 
unified support within the profession and from a 
legal theory viewpoint. Other generally recognized 
privileges are not absolute, although at first glance 
they may appear to be so. The crucial question, 
then, becomes what formula to use in weighing 
competing claims of supporters and opponents of 
newsman’s privilege—to determine what qualifi- 
cations must be put on the privilege, and when. 

Tying the privilege to the First Amendment 
would seem to keep its use more flexible and re- 
sponsive to changing circumstances than would 
shield laws. Moreover, the privilege would then 
not represent special class legislation, would not 
hamper the drive by the press for full freedom of 
information, and would not be a privilege which 
could later be removed at the whim of a legislature 
—all arguments which have been made against 
shield statutes. This approach would also answer 
‘the argument of some legalists that granting news- 
man’s privilege would open the gates to the wide- 
spread extension of evidentiary privilege, since 
few other professions could base their claims on 
the First Amendment. 

A First Amendment base also would give con- 
fidentiality enough legal respectability to stand 
on its own merits in court contests which will in- 
evitably recur. Each case could then be decided 
on the basis of its own circumstances, without the 
negative presumptions of common-law precedents. 
Most important, it would provide the presump- 
tion of Constitutional protection unless highly 


CAN ORDER 
AN ARTICLE AS 
EASILY AS AN AD 


Order- 
an- 
article 
depart- LOS ANGELES — A magazine article can 
ment 


now be ordered almost as easily as an adver- 
tisement, it was reported today. 


The report defined ‘‘an article’ as a feature 
occupying one to six pages, often with pictures 
and diagrams, in a major trade or business 
magazine reaching your company’s market- 
place. Articles may be general or technical. 


“An article about your company, or its prod- 
uct or services, or its people, can have enor- 
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compelling reasons were found to deny it and re- 
quire disclosure. And in the balancing process 
which is usually the minimum deference accorded 
First Amendment rights, the Torre emphasis on 
the centrality of the information—and on its 
unavailability from other sources—must be res- 
cued from judicial limbo. 

Extension of newsman’s privilege in this man- 
ner—subject to all the usual judicial controls of 
any First Amendment right—would take the bur- 
den off the shoulders and consciences of individual 
newsmen. It would provide some flexibility for 
judges who have said that the behavior of news- 
men protecting confidential sources had not been 
personally offensive, but nonetheless required 
punishment under existing law (for example, the 
trial judge in Torre). And it would enlarge the 
flow of information important to the public and 
at the same time offer enough flexibility to prevent 
abuses of the privilege. 

The Supreme Court now has a timely opportu- 
nity to provide this legal and ethical basis for 
newsman’s privilege and to eliminate much of the 
confusion which has plagued the 123-year history 
of the concept in America. By officially redefining 
and clarifying the public interest in evidentiary 
privilege for newsmen with broader values than 
either press or bar has shown at all times, it can 
safeguard one more important tool of free news 
media designed to serve the public. Such a redefi- 
nition, taking into account the vast changes occur- 
ring in American society, is long overdue. 


mous impact,” the report said, ‘‘both when it 
appears in print and when you reprint it as a 
direct mailer or sales promotion piece. 


“in fact, ask yourself which you would 
prefer to have coming up: an advertisement 
or a major article?” 


Cost of most articles, the report said, Is less 
than that of an advertisement. Also, only half 
the cost is charged for the research and the 
manuscript. The other half is paid only after 
the article is accepted for publication by a 
magazine acceptable to you. 


Since magazine editors alone decide what 
they will print, articles must meet their 
requirements and standards, the report said. 
Therefore, the first step is a consultation on 
possible article subjects. For such a discus- 
sion, contact Newsmaking International inc., 
which writes and places articles for corpora- 
tions, at 1431 Ocean Ave., Santa Monica, Calif. 
Telephone (213) 451-8491. 


—Advertisement ,Wall Street Journal, 
Aug. 24. 





Newsman’s privilege: journalistic organizations speak 


() We are not unaware of the reluctance of bench 
and bar alike to expand recognized privileges at the 
expense of compulsory testimony. Nor are we un- 
aware of arguments to the effect that, if a newsman’s 
privilege is to be recognized at all, it should apply 
only in certain specified circumstances, although it is 
evident that there exists a disparity of opinion as to 
what those circumstances should be. . . . 

There is, however, one underlying reason for re- 
jecting all halfway measures: Nothing less than a full 
and unqualified privilege to newsmen, empowering 
them to decline to testify as to any information pro- 
fessionally obtained, will provide the certainty neces- 
sary to preserve and protect the newsgathering activ- 
ities of the media. .. . 

Any attempt to solve the problem on a case-by- 
case basis, where existence of the privilege is de- 
pendent upon an ad hoc assessment of such circum- 
stances as the relevancy or importance of the 
newsman’s information and its availability from other 
sources, must necessarily have a repressive effect 
upon the willingness of all informants to make dis- 
closures to newsmen. An informant would have no 
way of determining, in advance, whether a particular 
piece of information went ‘‘to the heart” of any pro- 
spective judicial or legislative proceeding, or might 
become a matter of “compelling and overriding na- 
tional interest”... . 

Any real attempt, in the context of a grand jury 
investigation, to determine whether a particular in- 
quiry involves “compelling need” or a “matter of 
compelling and overriding national interest which 
cannot be alternatively served” will inevitably destroy 
the traditional secrecy of grand jury proceedings, 
with all the ills attendant upon that destruction. .. . 
If, as a prerequisite to obtaining testimony from a 
newsman, it becomes necessary to disclose the objec- 
tives of the investigation and the efforts which have 
been made to obtain the information from others, 
that secrecy will have irrevocably been breached, 
perhaps under circumstances which would endanger 
the reporter’s very life... . 

There is also the risk that engrafting exceptions 
onto the privilege will breed yet further exceptions, 
so that ultimately even the limited value of a so-called 
qualified privilege could . . . become nonexistent. 


Unquestionably, if the holdings of the courts be- 
low represent the outer perimeter of protection af- 
forded newsmen by the First Amendment, no news- 
man will ever be in a position to assure an informant 
with certainty that his confidence will not some day 
be disclosed. There is always the risk that some court 
may hold at a future date: a) that a matter under 
investigation involves some issue of “compelling and 
overriding national interest,” or b) that the reporter 
waived his privilege of nondisclosure by failing to 
assert it at the earliest opportunity. .. . 

Unless [the] Court puts a stop to the practice of 
compelling newsmen to testify with respect to in- 


formation obtained by them in the course of their 
calling, sources of information heretofore available 
will dry up and First Amendment Freedoms will suf- 
fer. 
—Amici curiae brief of the Washing- 
ton Post Company and Newsweek; 
U.S.A. v. Caldwell. 


The practice of wholesale issuance of subpoenas, 
the protracted legal proceedings which often ‘follow 
thereafter, and the chilling effect which these subpoe- 
nas have already had (even in those instances where 
the subpoenas were later withdrawn or quashed) has 
been demonstrated by affidavits collected by ASNE. 
. - « One Chicago Sun-Times reporter (Duane Hall) 
was subpoenaed to testify in eleven separate pro- 
ceedings in the space of eighteen months. 


—Amici curiae brief of American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, 
Sigma Delta Chi, Dow Jones & 
Company. 


A reporter cannot, consistently with the Constitu- 
tion, be made to divulge confidences to a govern- 
mental investigative body unless three minimai tests 
have all been met: a) the Government must clearly 
show that there is probable cause to believe that the 
reporter possesses information which is specifically 
relevant to a specific probable violation of law; b) 
the Government must clearly show that the informa- 
tion it seeks cannot be obtained by alternative 
means, which is to say, from sources other than the 
reporter; c) the Government must clearly demon- 
strate a compelling and overriding interest in the in- 
formation. The duty to give evidence or appear be- 
fore a grand jury is not absolute. It yields in many 
contexts, and must yield here to the First Amend- 
ment... . 

—Amici curiae brief of the New York 
Times, NBC, CBS, ABC, Chicago 
Sun-Times and Daily News, AP 
Managing Editors Association, AP 
Broadcasters Association, and 
Association of American Publishers. 


Unless dissident groups are confident that photog- 
raphers will not become instruments of law enforce- 
ment, they will not allow . . . the access to their ac- 
tivities which is so essential if the public is to be fully 
informed. ... We. . . urge the Court to grasp the 
opportunity presented by these cases and, in the in- 
terest of First Amendment freedoms, to announce an 
absolute newsman’s privilege sufficient, in all in- 
stances, fully to dispose of the broad problem which 
the present cases pose. 


—Amicus curiae brief of National 
Press Photographers Association. 
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Local bodies to handle complaints against the media function in several cities, 
but until now no statewide council has been tried. Can it succeed? 


Minnesota launches a press council 


ALFRED BALK 


@ On Sept. 9 in St. Paul, in what seems certain 
to become at least a footnote in American journal- 
istic history and perhaps much more, Associate 
Justice C. Donald Peterson of the Minnesota Su- 
preme Court called a news conference to announce 
that the first statewide press council in the United 
States was “now ready to receive complaints about 
the performance of newspapers in Minnesota.” 
Local press councils—joint citizen-journalist 
groups to act on complaints about coverage by 
print or broadcast institutions or both—have ex- 
isted continuously, if sparsely, in the United States 
for at least the past five years [see “Local Press 
Councils: An Informal Accounting,” Spring, 1969], 
and councils now are functioning in Bend, Ore.; 
Sparta, Ill.; Littleton, Colo.; and Hilo and Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. In addition, several newspapers, in- 
cluding the St. Petersburg Times, Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune, and Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Times, have commissioned staff ‘“ombudsmen’”’ to 


Alfred Balk is editor of the Review. This article is 
adapted from a forthcoming report prepared for a Twen- 
tieth Century Fund independent task force investigating 
the feasibility and effectiveness of press councils. 
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investigate and respond to specific reader griev- 
ances, But until formation of Minnesota’s council, 
no news media complex larger than local ever had 
come under the purview of a media-sanctioned or- 
ganization comprised partly of public members. 
Indeed, it had become conventional wisdom that 
—Great Britain’s remarkably successful experience 
with a national press council notwithstanding— 
this nation’s size, heterogeneity, and tradition of 
publisher laissez-faire rendered anything larger 
than a few local press councils a practical impossi- 
bility [see “Why We Lack a National Press Coun- 
cil,” Fall, 1970]. 

Minnesota, however, long has been known as an 
unconventional state not given to excessive awe of 
conventional wisdom—political, economic, or so- 
cial. Newspapers in Minneapolis and in smaller 
communities with picturesque names such as Red 
Wing and Owatonna possess a proud progressive 
tradition. The Minnesota Newspaper Association, 
unlike counterparts in many states, encompasses 
both dailies and weeklies, and in recent years 
has elected relatively young boards of directors. 
Equally important, for the past seven years the 
MNA has been served by a particularly vigorous, 





gifted, and courageous manager who regards his 
office as creative rather than merely ministerial. 

The manager, Robert M. Shaw, now forty-nine, 
majored in philosophy at the University of Min- 
nesota, then switched to receive a Master’s Degree 
in journalism. He studied briefly at the University 
of Heidelberg and worked for Stars and Stripes in 
Europe. After his return he worked for Associated 
Press, managed a weekly newspaper in Washing- 
ton, taught for four years at the University of 
Washington School of Communications, and spent 
three years as chief executive of the Washington 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association before return- 
ing to Minneapolis. 

“Bob Shaw is an adventurous spirit,” says jour- 
nalism professor J. Edward Gerald of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. “He is no ordinary individual 
because he loves to travel and he loves to read and 
he has artistic ability and he has had experience in 
a number of situations.” 

Shaw also is the major motivation behind Min- 
nesota media’s willingness to experiment with a 
press council, While in Washington, Shaw saw the 
Chief Justice of the State Supreme Court take the 
initiative in setting up a Fair Trial/Free Press 
committee shortly after the Samuel Sheppard mur- 
der trial, and he regarded the idea as so worth- 
while that on arrival in Minnesota he persuaded 
the Newspaper Association to help establish a 
similar organization. After a luncheon meeting 
with William Sumner of the St. Paul Pioneer- 
Press and Dispatch, he and Sumner met with Asso- 
ciate Supreme Court Justice Walter Rogosheske, 
who “caught the spark” and helped form a state 
council, one of thirty-five presently in existence. 
Justice Rogosheske has been chairman and Shaw 
has been secretary from the start. 

“A committee of our Minnesota Newspaper As- 
sociation had come out with what we called guide- 
lines for the coverage of crime and the courts,” 
says Shaw. “That was the first step, really. On the 
basis of that we broadened our efforts and got 
other groups interested in a coalition. That gave 
us the training and the experience that made it 
possible for us to visualize what a press council 
could do. ... 

“In the council the first major thing we did was 
take the guidelines the MNA had prepared and 


change them a little. This went on for a year. We 
had some heavy meetings and the thing almost 
collapsed a couple of times. The lesson to extract 
from that is that the kind of people you get on 
these things is basic. You’ve got to have people 
who are cool and don’t feel that they have to take 
a position and then report to their constituency— 
people who have the authority to compromise. . . . 

“So we redid our guidelines slightly and put 
them out with the blessing of the whole organiza- 
tion. These went to police and county attorneys 
and then to judges all over the state, and all of a 
sudden we got a lot of really good mail on it, say- 
ing it’s a good thing. Most of the people I heard 
from—and this will ring an echo later—were not 
members of the press. . . 

“When you go into this thing, you expect that 
you are going to have blocs. The judges will have 
one bloc and the lawyers another bloc and the po- 
lice another bloc and the newspaper people are 
the freedom fighters. Well, it doesn’t work that 
way at all. You get to discussing this and you see 
that some fellow you thought was going to be an 
enemy comes out sounding like Supreme Court 
Justice Black. This was a major surprise to me 
and I think it educated a lot of our people... . 

“So it’s cross-pollination. If we mix up these 
groups we cross-pollinate. Mix up the police and 
the lawyers and the judges and the newspapermen 
—everybody involved in any kind of social ques- 
tion—and that is the way we learn, because when 
we meet by ourselves we keep saying the same 
kinds of things that we have heard over and over 
again, the things that make us feel good, not the 
things that do not. Another thing, we have be- 
come friends—really good friends.” 

With the passing years Shaw has become less 
and less insecure about proposing unorthodox 
ideas. When the Newspaper Preservation Act, orig- 
inally called the Failing Newspaper Act, was be- 
ing debated in Congress, he helped persuade the 
Minnesota Newspaper Association to become the 
only such body in the nation to oppose it. 

“We got in trouble with some of our members,” 


says Shaw. “But we did it. And over the long haul © ° 


I think that this is the kind of leadership they ex- 
pect. We might be wrong, but we are always out 
there telling them what we think and see, not 
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waiting for them to give us radar signals so that 
we can tell them what they want to hear.” 

The idea of a press council first was germinated 
in the MNA’s Goals and Ethics Committee in 
Spring 1970. Gordon Spielman, a former labor or- 
ganizer in New York who moved to Minnesota to 
become a publisher in the small town of Tri- 
mount, was chairman of the committee as well as 
an elected MNA board member. Another commit- 
tee member was Philip S. Duff, Jr., publisher of 
the Red Wing Republican-Eagle. 

“One day,” says Shaw, “the three of us were 
talking about how we ought to do more about 


“We can furnish 
a model for the 
country...” 


ethics, because I would get all these squawks about 
newspapers and | didn’t know what to do about 
them except to call up the publisher and listen to 
him tell me to go jump. We don’t really have any 
code of ethics except something we put up on the 
wall and then forget about—we don’t have any 
working ethical instrumentality. So we decided 
that we should do more than we were, and to 
start by deciding what this committee should be. 
Then the question came up, should we add public 
members to our own committee? We thought 
maybe it would be a good thing because no pro- 
fession can judge itself. We kept talking and we 
talked to other board members in that vein.” 

On Sept. 18, 1970, the MNA board, after several 
lengthy discussions at board meetings, issued a 
procedure for placing of complaints before the 
Goals and Ethics Committee. It stated in part; 


It should be emphasized to everyone that 
MNA has no binding authority to control actions 
of its members and seeks none. Instead, resting on 
the experience gained through the Fair Trial/Free 
Press Council of Minnesota, the association puts 
great confidence in the value of discussion as a way 
to resolve differences. It is conceivable that flagrant 
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violation of ethics might require expulsion from 
MNA membership. However, this would be a mat- 
ter for the Goals and Ethics Committee to recom- 
mend but for the MNA Board to decide. . . . 


Procedures then were outlined for receiving 
written complaints and contacting the newspaper 
involved. It was specified that, if the paper and 
the complainant could not settle a complaint di- 
rectly, the committee was to arrange a meeting at 
‘‘a location associated neither with newspapers nor 
with the business or profession of the complain- 
ant”; and it was noted that “there shall be no 
‘single finding’ and both sides would be made spe- 
cifically aware that the association is merely pro- 
viding a forum to hear and to attempt to settle 
complaints.” 

On Oct. 15, 1970, Dean Elie Abel of Columbia's 
Graduate School of Journalism delivered a me- 
morial lecture sponsored by the Twin Cities Local 
of the Newspaper Guild at the University of 
Minnesota. Discussing problems of journalistic 
ethics and competence, he said in part: 


I would submit that the time for letting things 
slide is past; that we are in something like a crisis 
of confidence, affecting all media, whether print or 
broadcast; and in my judgment we cannot much 
longer postpone a united effort to examine the 
shortcomings of the press—most broadly defined— 
to deal with that crisis by the most rigorous self- 
scrutiny. It is my sober—and sobering—opinion 
that if we do not make the effort to police our own 
ranks ... then others, less qualified and less 
kindly disposed, will move in. . . 

This nation is so vast and so various that a na- 
tional press council would have what seems to me 
an impossible job just keeping track of the print 
and broadcast output. The task, in my judgment, 
can only be done on a local or regional basis. And 
I have a modest proposal to put before you to- 
night. It is that these Twin Cities, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, might show the way for the rest of 
us by setting up a Twin Cities Press Council right 
here. . . . The Twin Cities strike me as perhaps 
the best place to determine whether it is an idea 
of value for the rest of the country. 


Abel’s speech, reported in both the Minneapolis 
and St. Paul papers, was noted and clipped by, 
among others, Shaw and Bernie Shellum, State- 
house reporter for the Minneapolis Tribune and 
an active Guildsman who had led in trying to di- 





rect the Guild’s attention beyond pay and physical 
working conditions. 

“I kept a clipping of the story lying around in 
my den for about a week,” says Shellum, “and then 
called John Carmichael, who is executive secretary 
of the Newspaper Guild of the Twin Cities. I said, 
‘Let’s do something about this. Let’s arrange a tac- 
tical program... . The challenge had been is- 
sued, so we simply asked the management of the 
newspapers here for an answer. . . . The replies 
were quite equivocal, some negative and some 
merely vague. But the thing got bruited about and 
I think some people in the Minnesota Newspaper 
Association began wondering whether we might 
try to beat them toit... .” 

Shaw and his colleagues, for whatever reason, 
pressed for expansion of the previously announced 


“It is Cross- 
pollination—that 


is how we learn...” 


Goals and Ethics Committee complaint procedure. 
Last December, the MNA board approved estab- 
lishment of a press council, and last Jan. 14 Shaw 
assembled representatives of the MNA to discuss 
the subject at luncheon with three guests: Professor 
Gerald, Bernard Casserly of the Catholic Bulletin 
in St. Paul, and Cecil Newman of the Minneapolis 
Spokesman, a black community newspaper. Among 
the MNA representatives was Bower Hawthorne, 
editor of the Minneapolis Tribune, who to the 
surprise of a number of MNA members not only 
had been designated by the Cowles newspapers— 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune—to represent 
the firm in the deliberations, but had been desig- 
nated with some enthusiasm. 

“The Star and the Tribune,” says Robert T. 
Smith, editor of the Star, “have had for a long time 
a strong feeling of responsibility to let the public 
have its say. We have probably published more 
letters-to-the-editor than any comparable news- 
paper. It runs about 1,000 a month and sometimes 


we have had 30,000 letters a year. We and the 
Tribune have our ‘ombudsman’ activities called 
Readers Referee and the Bureau of Accuracy and 
Fair Play. We seek out comments and complaints 
about our coverage. . . . So when the MNA came 
to our publisher, Otto Silha, he could promise our 
support. .. . In the end Bower and I flipped a 
coin to see who would participate. Bower won.” 

The Jan. 14 luncheon produced a frank ex- 
change. One guest contended that it was unwise 
for the association to appear to control a press 
council by selecting its members and officially 
sponsoring it. Another said the MNA’s suggestions 
were too much of a “package deal” and recom- 
mended a meeting of representatives of various 
groups to plan the council. Hawthorne moved that 
the MNA consult with Sigma Delta Chi, the pro- 
fessional journalistic society, and other organiza- 
tions such as the Minnesota AP Managing Editors’ 
Association, the University of Minnesota journal- 
ism faculty, representatives of the working press, 
and others “which the board considers might be 
interested with respect to recommendations for 
membership.” Shaw was directed to prepare a 
memo that afternoon to MNA Board members so 
that the organization could “proceed with all de- 
liberate speed to set up this council.” 

As Shaw readily concedes, it was no small factor 
that several overt moves had been made to try to 
establish press councils under state government 
auspices. Some months earlier, he recalls, the 
Washington State Legislature had been presented 
with a bill to set up a press council which would 
be appointed by the governor and funded by 
the state government. The bill was rejected. In 
July of last year a resolution was offered to the 
Iowa American Legion urging a government agency 
to deal with complaints against the media. (In the 
end, it was amended to call on the press to estab- 
lish its own “watchdog” agency.) And, as noted by 
Shaw in his Jan. 14 memo to the MNA Board, a 
Minnesota State Representative had announced 
that he was preparing legislation to set up a press 
council by statute, with the council empowered, if 
it found against a newspaper, to prohibit re- 
ceipt of public legal advertising—a key revenue 
source for many small papers—for one year. The 
council would consist of a district judge and a rep- 
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resentative of each of the major political parties. 

The MNA Board quickly approved establish- 
ment of a press council—not merely on a local 
basis, but statewide, with equal representation for 
the public and the press. Shaw’s steering commit- 
tee then set about selecting its charter members. 

“There was a lot of discussion,” says Shaw, 
‘about how do you choose public representatives, 
who represents whom, and so on, and we decided 
that we were not going to choose public members 
for their formal representation—that is, one per- 
son representing one group or one faction; we 
were just going to pick good public people for a 
balance between public members and members 
from the press. We decided that the group then 
would work out its own procedures, including its 
future relationship to the MNA. . . .” 

Although a membership of fourteen originally 
had been informally agreed on, the council as or- 
ganized had a membership of eighteen, half of 
them public members. Judge Peterson, member of 
a respected, politically active family, was named 
chairman. Other public members were: Dr. Mal- 
colm Moos, president of the University of Min- 
nesota and a former speechwriter for President 
Eisenhower; Warren H. Spannaus, State Attorney 
General and former newspaperman; Mrs. Annette 
Whiting, an official of the Minnesota League of 
Women Voters; attorney and former state senator 
Gordon Rosenmeier; professors Gerald and Earl 
D. Craig, Jr. (Afro-American Studies specialist) of 
the University of Minnesota; James L. Hetland, 
Jr., Minneapolis civic leader, law professor, and 
former executive director of the Metropolitan 
Council; and James Bormann, director of news 
and public affairs for WCCO Radio (classified as a 
public member inasmuch as the council was em- 
powered to handle only matters concerning the 
print media, on the premise that grievances against 
broadcasters could be taken to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission). 

Press members were Bower Hawthorne; Gordon 
Spielman; Philip S. Duff, Jr.; Kenneth V. Hick- 
man of the Grand Rapids Herald-Review; Lowell 
D. Mills of the Hutchinson Leader; Gerry Ring- 
hofer of the Owatonna People’s Press; Cecil E. 
Newman of the Minneapolis Spokesman; and 
Bernie Shellum, the only working reporter in the 
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group, who was designated the Newspaper Guild's 
representative. 

Announcement of the council’s makeup in Feb- 
ruary brought mixed reactions. Executive Secre- 
tary Carmichael of the Twin Cities Guild wrote 
Judge Peterson that although the Guild believed 
that the MNA “has performed a distinct service 
for the community” and the Guild wanted to 
“wish it well,” the group felt the council should 
become independent of the MNA; also, that the 
council lacked ‘“‘adequate representation to what 
we call ‘the working newspaperman.’ ” The Guild, 
however, decided to table any competing proposals, 
partly on the advice of Shellum. 

“I am very favorably impressed by the quality 
of the people on the press council,” he says. “The 
press council has proved itself to be a malleable 
instrument. They have proved it by going along 
with some of the basic ideas that the Guild had 
espoused for a press council.” 

In March, Peterson appointed a committee to 
formulate a grievance procedure, and in August 
the committee was ready to present a_twelve- 
page document to the council for approval. Mod- 
eled on practices of the British Press Council, the 
procedure, as approved and announced on Sept. 9, 
requires that grievances first have been submitted 
to the newspaper for direct settlement. Only if 
that has failed will the council consider a griev- 
ance, and then only if it is submitted in writing, 
is not the subject of pending legal action by the 
complainant, and the complainant signs a waiver 
of future civil action arising out of the grievance. 

“The council is a voluntary, extralegal body 
with no enforcement powers,” Peterson’s Sept. 9 
announcement emphasized. “Its effectiveness will 
depend upon the cooperation of the press and the 
public. If the council finds the newspaper is not in 
error, it will attempt to resolve the misunderstand- 
ing by the complainant. If the newspaper is found 
to be in error, the findings will be transmitted to 
the newspaper, the complainant, and to the media 
for publication. This is as far as the council can 
go in imposing penalties for confirmed violations 
of good journalistic practice, but we believe such 
adverse publicity can effectively correct any abuses.” 

The council’s internal workings, as described by 
Peterson, also closely parallel those of the British 





Press Council, except that it has no Secretariat: 
“Professor Gerald is the secretary of the griev- 
ance committee, with whom complaints may be 
filed. Council members will serve on one of two 
committees—the grievance committee and the gen- 
eral purposes committee. The grievance committee 
will make preliminary and informal fact investiga- 
tions of all complaints before deciding whether to 
accept such grievances for adjudication. If the com- 
mittee decides further committee action is neces- 
sary, a hearing will be scheduled and witnesses will 
be called. All parties will have the opportunity to 
appear in person before the committee to give 
oral testimony. The committee will then recom- 
mend what action should be taken, but the final 


“Pick good 
public people for 
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decision rests with the full council. The general 
purposes committee will handle matters of overall 
policy for the council.” 

Thus the council has moved slowly—intention- 
ally so, according to Shaw—to try to avoid mis- 
steps which could upset the delicate balance neces- 
sary to its survival. Some opposition to the idea 
already has been expressed privately within’ the 
MNA. While Shaw prefers not to elaborate, it is 
known that active opposition includes at least one 
upstate publisher still miffed at the association for 
its opposition to the Newspaper Preservation Act. 
In addition, although the Cowles papers in Min- 
neapolis are active participants, the Ridder pa- 
pers in St. Paul have not been. Although Bernard 
Ridder, Jr., has been rumored to be actively op- 
posed, persons who have spoken to him off the 
record—the only basis on which he presently 
wishes to discuss the matter—report that he is not 
so much opposed as cautious, wanting to see how 
the council develops before committing himself. 

Financing remains a question. According to Ger- 
ald, based on his familiarity with the British Press 


Council, at least $10,000 a year will be needed for 
a starting budget, but many services can be con- 
tributed by the university or other organizations. 
“We ought to be a going concern in the sense that 
the money comes out of Minnesota soil and serves 
Minnesota needs,” he says, “but if we had money 
from outside we could use it to do research and to 
get organized.” Also, of course, if grievances 
brought to the council result in severe censure of a 
paper, it remains to be seen how individual 
publishers will react—either in cooperating with 
the council or in retribution against the MNA, 
which already has accepted a council declaration 
of independence. 

Despite the admitted pitfalls, however, Shaw is 
optimistic, “It’s kind of a gamble,” he says. “But 
I don’t think our board would have done it if they 
hadn’t sensed that we were strong enough to bring 
it off. The idea of cross-pollination of ideas is, I 
think, in the wind: the idea of at least one public 
member on professional licensing boards, and so 
on. It ties in with the general frustration that peo- 
ple have about not being able to register their 
complaints, their feelings, in any effective way. 
This is no small item, the alienation of people, the 
lack of trust and faith in institutions.” 

John Cowles, Jr., president of the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune Company, concurs. “The coun- 
cil has been formed mainly out of a general reali- 
zation on the part of publishers of the credibility 
problem with the public,” he says. “The potential 
gains seem likely to outweigh the potential risks. 
... The big gain can be in reinforcement of 
public confidence in the fairness of the press. It is 
awfully early to evaluate the council. But locally 
we have no reason to regret it.” 

Gerald, correctly, sees implications far beyond 
Minnesota’s borders. “If we can prove that the 
Minnesota Council will work, that it will establish 
rapport with the people, if we can show that it 
does protect freedom of the press, and if we can 
show the people that it has their interest at heart, 
that it is not merely a gang of journalists defend- 
ing journalists, we can really get public support. 
I think Judge Peterson has the personal prestige 
and skill to do the job. If we can inch along and 
get going, we can furnish a model for the country, 
and that could be historic.” 
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Once a feared man whose newsletter’s favor was widely sought, publisher Gallagher 
appears to be in decline. What gave him his power? How was it used? 


Bernard Gallagher's ‘Report’: 


is the magic gone? 


BARNEY "LITTLE CAESAR" GALLAGHER IN DECLINE. 
Influence of famed newsletter Gallagher Report 
fades. Once must reading for media and ad 
industry. Made, broke top executives, magazines, 
agencies. Letter now run by able but colorless 
Jim Mann. Lacks excitement, fails to generate 
reader interest. Circulation reportedly off. 
Staff turnover high. Common reaction: So what? 
Barney now busy promoting Gallagher Presidents' 
Report. Bad mistake. Just ego trip for "Little 
Caesar."' Excuse to lunch with presidents, get 
stock tips for personal portfolio. Letter makes 
no impression in highly competitive general 
business reporting field. Barney plans public 
issue to raise money for new communications 
empire. Outlook questionable. Likely to expose 
him to major attack by enemies. "Little Caesar" 
61. Best option may be to retire to Southampton 
home, write memoirs. 


—As “GR” might write it. 


@ It was a rare media, advertising, or marketing 
executive who did not look forward to Tuesday 
mornings with some fear, dread, and anxiety. De- 
liberately, by the thousands, they would open the 
white envelope in the morning mail and begin 
reading. In his Winchellesque, staccato style simi- 
lar to that above, Bernard P. Gallagher, who for a 
time was perhaps the single most influential man 


Chris Welles, a former editor at Life, now is general 
editor of Institutional Investor and is working on a book 
about Wall Street. 
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in the communications industry, told who was 
being fired, whose position was in jeopardy, whose 
company was on the skids and whose on the 
ascendancy, which executive was losing control 
of his division, where morale was sagging, which 
magazines were due to collapse, which advertising 
accounts were about to be lost, who was weak and 
under attack, who was strong and taking control. 

Much of this information, it was continually 
pointed out, was exaggerated, twisted, or simply 
wrong. Many, if not most, of his famous predic- 
tions never came to pass. But the fact of the Gal- 
lagher Report’s continuing success and wide read- 
ership proved that Gallagher must have been re- 
sponding to a deep need in his audience. Unlike 
virtually all of the other publications servicing the 
communications business, which were too often 
turgid exercises in euphemistic flackery, Gallagher 
talked about the business as it really was. 

“Facts in the Gallagher Report have never been 
that important,” says Jack O’Dwyer, former adver- 
tising columnist for the Chicago Tribune and the 
New York Journal-American, and now editor of 
his own newsletter. “People read Gallagher not 
so much for the news as the mood. On the outside, 
the advertising business is a beautiful tinseled 
world of smiling, good-looking men and beautiful 





girls. But on the inside is the boiling hostility, 
hate, jealousy, fear, insecurity, lies, cheating, the 
rottenness. Gallagher tells you about this, the 
battles, the people who are out gouging each 
other. I don’t care if Gallagher is filled with a lot 
of specific inaccuracies. The letter is still a broadly 
accurate reflection of the real world.” 

The zenith of Gallagher’s influence was his cov- 
erage of the Curtis Publishing Company in the 
Sixties [see ““The Newsletters: Capsulated Jour- 
nalism,” Fall, 1963]. Barney Gallagher was instru- 
mental in installing Matthew J. Culligan as presi- 
dent in 1962. But in 1964, Gallagher became 
highly critical of him. Week after week he lam- 
basted Culligan, Curtis, and its publications, prin- 
cipally the Saturday Evening Post. The effect was 
to undermine stockholder and advertiser confi- 
dence. “Curtis was probably headed for disaster 
anyway,” asserts one former Curtis executive, “but 
I think Gallagher’s role in hastening the downfall 
was even greater than most people think.” 

“Gallagher is a vicious blackmailer and a first- 
class scoundrel,’”’ says Joe Culligan, who today is 
president of Teletape Corp., a producer of TV 
series, commercials, and industrial films. “He is 
a trashy scandal-monger and a bilge artist who 
panders to the worst aspects of human nature for 
gain.” 

“I feel sorry for him,” Gallagher says of Culli- 
gan. ‘““He’s going nowhere in a hurry. It’s sad. He 
has my sympathy.” 

But this old feud, like most of the grand stories 
of Gallagher’s exploits, seems now tinged with an 
aura of déja vu. The overwhelming impression 
one gains from talks with dozens of advertising, 
publishing, broadcasting, and marketing execu- 
tives is that Gallagher’s power is now in a distinct 
decline. The report simply is not discussed as 
widely as before. The Tuesday morning anxiety is 
dissipating. Many people even now talk about him 
in the past tense. Though Gallagher denies it, the 
letter’s paid circulation in the industry, which 
Gallagher always claimed was around 15,000, is 
reported to be under 10,000 and falling steadily. 

This finding is offered with several caveats. One 
is that no one with this view, except Joe Culligan, 
was willing to be quoted by name, indicating 
Gallagher is a long way from becoming a non- 


entity. Another is that media executives always 
have tried to deny that Gallagher had much in- 
fluence, though they themselves eagerly read every 
word. Finally, Gallagher’s readership outside New 
York probably remains as broad as ever. 

“It’s a little like Earl Wilson,” says a senior 
publishing executive. “In Oklahoma, his column 
is glamour, the white lights, the big time. But in 
New York, most of the people I know, even the 
ones who admit they never used to miss an issue, 
now are getting so they really couldn’t care less. I 
remember a couple of months ago when Gallagher 
ran a really nasty item about us. A few years ago, 
it would have taken me several days to calm every- 
thing down. Well, about three weeks after the 
item ran, I did get a call from one of our people 
out in St. Louis or someplace, saying he had this 
really upset client who'd read Gallagher and 
wanted to know what the hell was going on. But in 
New York, there wasn’t a ripple. Nobody phoned 
me. Nobody said anything. Nothing.” 

Perhaps the best illustration of Gallagher’s de- 
cline is the Interpublic episode. Some of the 
Gallagher Report’s most virulent verbiage of re- 
cent years was directed at the group of men who, 
in a famous coup d’etat in 1967, ousted Marion 
Harper, Jr. as president of the Interpublic Group, 
at the time the world’s largest advertising business. 
Gallagher repeatedly contended that the new 
president, Robert Healy, was a mere caretaker and 
was expected to resign momentarily, that most of 
the new top executives were about to leave, that 
Interpublic’s creditors were about to force mas- 
sive shakeups, that the agency was about to lose 
most of its major accounts. In short, Gallagher 
said, Interpublic was doomed. 

At the time of the coup, Interpublic was indeed 
in very serious financial condition. Yet despite 
Gallagher’s assaults, Interpublic retained all of its 
major accounts and all of its top executives, its 
creditors waited patiently, and Healy, as Fred 
Danzig, executive editor of Advertising Age, puts 
it, “turned the company around in one of the most 
spectacular comebacks in the business.” Now 
solidly in the black with its earnings rising, Inter- 
public recently went public and is listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Healy a few 
months ago turned over the post of president and 
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chief executive officer to Paul Foley, head of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, part of Interpublic, but he retains 
the post of chairman and is not due to retire until 
the end of 1972. 

Gallagher’s most scathing recent reporting has 
been directed at Downe Communications, pub- 
lishers of the Ladies’ Home Journal, American 
Home, and Family Weekly, and at its president, 
Edward “Upside” Downe, as the GR calls him. 
Variously, Gallagher said the company was facing 
“dismemberment” (1969), that its key editor, John 
Mack Carter of the Journal, was becoming “dis- 
illusioned” and was expected to leave (1969), that 
the company’s financial condition was becoming 
steadily worse (1969 and 1970), and that Downe 
himself was facing a revolt from angry board mem- 
bers which threatened to depose him (1970). In 
general, the company was “headed” for an “upset” 
(1970) and a “blowup” was “expected” (1970). 

Downe indeed has had some financial problems. 
But at this writing all the company’s major entities 
remain intact, Carter is alive and well at the 
Journal, Downe’s financial status has improved 
considerably and it is now firmly in the black, 
and no board revolt has materialized (one has 
always been highly unlikely, if for no other reason 
than that Downe personally owns 40 per cent of 
the company’s stock). 

A number of the reasons for Gallagher’s decline 
are based on the changing nature of the communi- 
cations business itself. Madison Avenue, says one 
advertising executive, “is leaner, tougher, tighter, 
and, frankly, a lot less exciting than it used to be. 
The kind of constant volatility which was always 
worth nine or ten juicy paragraphs in Gallagher 
just isn’t there anymore.” 

One reason is the recent economic downturn. 
But a broader factor is a drive for greater financial 
stability symbolized by the dozen agencies which 
have gone public. “When you're up for a listing 
on the Big Board, you can’t afford a lot of frivol- 
ity,” the advertising man says. “You have to give 
an impression of real stability. Hell, there is less 
turnover these days at Benton & Bowles than at 
the First National City Bank.”” The much greater 
flow of financial data from the publicly held agen- 
cies, as well as much greater openness on the part 
of the still-private firms, has deprived Gallagher 
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of some important grist for his letter. Another 
problem for Gallagher is the growing fragmenta- 
tion of “agency row” and the rise of many new 
small agencies and “creative” shops, where politi- 
cal intrigue is of much less concern. 

Related trends are apparent in magazine pub- 
lishing, where Gallagher traditionally has had his 
greatest influence and where his sources of infor- 
mation have been the most extensive and reliable. 
Most huge publishing organizations, such as Time, 
Inc., Curtis, and Cowles have either faded in im- 
portance or diversified away from magazines. The 
collapse of such publications as the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and Look, which Gallagher vociferously 
urged, ironically has deprived him of the very 
news beats which stimulated highest reader in- 
terest. Gallagher never received greater publicity 
than when he predicted a magazine’s death. 

Equally responsible for the GR’s decline is a 
major change in editing. In Gallagher’s heyday 
the letter was always distinctly personal, reflecting 
his acutely sensitive story sense, his instinct for 
an individual’s or a company’s weaknesses, his 
knack for coming up with particularly incendiary 
and titillating phrases and nicknames. Gallagher 
originally wrote the letter himself, assisted only by 
a couple of researchers and a free-lance writer to 
help apply a final polish. Later, two or three edi- 
tors were added, but he retained close control 
over copy and ideas. Over the past few years, 
though, Gallagher has turned the letter over to 
associates and begun to seek more lofty horizons. 
The letter has suffered accordingly. 

The son of a poor Irish immigrant, Gallagher 
has always displayed somewhat paradoxical idio- 
syncrasies. One is what a close friend calls “the 
typical Irish hate of kings,” a delight in tilting 
with what some Irishmen call “the big fellow,” 
the bishop, the Queen, anyone with authority. If 
there is an underlying theme to the Gallagher Re- 
port, it is a near-obsession with the status quo in 
“turmoil”—by far the report’s most frequently 
used headline word. ‘‘My job,” Gallagher says, “‘is 
to criticize the status quo, fight the Establishment, 
and accelerate change.” A small man_ himself 
(about five feet, seven inches tall), who generally 
employs men of roughly equivalent height, Gal- 
lagher has always hated bigness and the haughty 





smugness, pomposity, and excessive self-impor- 
tance he feels it engenders. 

Though located in the stylish headquarters 
building of McCall’s and other major organiza- 
tions at 230 Park Avenue, Gallagher’s cramped 
thirty-third-floor offices reinforce this philosophy. 
GR editorial director Jim Mann’s office seems 
barely six feet square. He sits in a creaky, armless 
chair and works at a composition-top desk which 
must be at least twenty-five years old. Though in 
his letter he is often critical of archaic business 
practices, Gallagher's office policies are reminiscent 
of the nineteenth century. A prime decree is a 


“ “A trashy 
scandal-monger and 
bilge artist . . .’” 


day’s work for a day’s pay; an employee’s salary 
stops whenever he is home ill. Pens and pen- 
cils are under tight control and must be for- 
mally requested. Staff members calling out of 
town must attempt to reverse the charges; if the 
called party refuses to pay for the call, the conver- 
sation must be terminated. Those who complain 
about the humiliation often produced by the latter 
practice, which has also severely inhibited the re- 
port’s out-of-town coverage, are curtly presented 
by Gallagher with such Depression-era slogans as 
“You can only spend a dollar once.” 

Gallagher, at the same time, has always stood in 
awe of power, influence, and wealth. He is ex- 
tremely proud that he is the archetypal self-made 
man, rising from humble beginnings to control 
of a thriving business including not only the 
Gallagher Report (which costs subscribers $36 
a year and at one time reportedly netted a quarter- 
million dollars annually) but a highly profitable 
subscription solicitation agency. His personal for- 
tune includes several million dollars in securities 
and extensive real estate in Southampton, on Long 
Island, where Gallagher has a summer home. His 
wife Harriet is a ranking member of Southamp- 


ton society. He is a prominent Catholic layman. 
One of his proudest moments was a daughter’s 
debut at the Plaza and her subsequent marriage to 
the nephew of Washington diplomat Outerbridge 
Horsey. 

This contrasting mélange of traits of Establish- 
ment-hater-Establishment-member becomes graphic 
when one interviews Gallagher in his office. Im- 
peccably dressed in a dark, double-breasted suit 
with gleaming French cuffs, immaculately groomed 
with his flowing silvery hair precisely in place and 
his face pink and smooth, Gallagher sits among 
ancient, musty furniture, a worn green rug, a 
dime-store etching, and a plastic plant. At his 
lunches with notables at the Canadian Club at 
the Waldorf, where Gallagher gathers information 
and where he always picks up the tab, Gallagher 
projects an image of prosperous extravagance. 

The richer and more successful Gallagher has 
become, the more he has gravitated toward those 
with similar attainments. This appears to have 
been a main motivation behind the founding, six 
years ago, of the Gallagher Presidents’ Report. 
Where the GR was aimed at the middle echelons, 
the GPR is a “confidential letter to chief execu- 
tives,” covering the whole range of business and 
finance. Now Gallagher dines only with corporate 
presidents. “I rarely lunch with [board] chairmen 
unless they are chief executives,” he says. Occasion- 
ally he will send items to the Gallagher Report, 
but the asserted purpose of his lunches now is to 
accumulate “exclusive” information, as Gallagher 
puts it, for the GPR. 

Gallagher acknowledges the distinct shift in the 
direction of his life. “I wasted many lunches not 
knowing where the power was,” he says. “The 
last three or four years now I’ve been right with 
it. As you grow in grace and glory, you’re able to 
talk to a higher type person about more complex 
problems. I’m not talking to hatcheck girls. That’s 
ridiculous. I’m talking to Papa now. I'm talking 
to the Pope, not the Cardinals. The people who 
are running the country, the people who make 
things happen. When you talk to the top boys, 
you can depend on it. Everything is at the level at 
which you deal.” 

One gathers from Gallagher’s conversation that 
he is on near-intimate terms with dozens, perhaps 
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hundreds of the nation’s most powerful corporate 
and political leaders. “I had lunch last week with 
Sol Linowitz to see what I could do for the Urban 
Coalition.” “I knew Bobby well. I knew Jack and 
Joe.” Gallagher is convinced the GPR has great 
influence. He even feels that its criticisms of 
President Nixon’s economic policies were partly 
responsible for the recent dramatic shift in the 
“game plan.” “I don’t care who gets credit,” he 
says, “but you know in your heart that you did 
the job.” 

The actual impact of the Gallagher Presidents’ 
Report would appear to be somewhat less than 
Gallagher thinks. With reportedly little more than 
a thousand paid subscribers in the business field 
—only a fraction of whom are presidents—the re- 
port, according to former Gallagher employees, 
barely breaks even. It is essentially an amalgam 
of economic and political pontification by Gal- 
lagher plus general business news. 

I talked about the GPR with John Kluge, presi- 
dent of Metromedia, the large broadcasting con- 
cern. Kluge had several kind words for the Gal- 
lagher Report, which he finds “useful,” despite its 
occasional criticism of him and his company. In 
contrast, he says he hears very little about the 
Gallagher Presidents’ Report. When he is talking 
with other company presidents, Kluge says, “it just 
doesn’t come up.” 

If the information Gallagher picks up in his 
lunches with presidents has done little to help the 
GPR, it apparently has had a substantial effect on 
Gallagher’s large personal portfolio. Gallagher 
openly admits that he frequently buys and sells 
stocks in part on the basis of information picked 
up from presidents at lunch, and that he freely dis- 
penses the information to others on his staff. I 
asked him if his transactions did not sometimes 
violate Securities and Exchange Commission rules 
about buying and selling on the basis of “inside” 
information not available to all investors. 

“Never,” he responded. “The presidents aren’t 
giving me any information that’s not available to 
anyone else.” 

I reminded him of his earlier statement that the 
purpose of the lunches was to obtain “exclusive” 
information for the letter. “Look,” he replied im- 
patiently, “I don’t need inside information. I’m 
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smart enough to know what’s a good investment. 
Anyone who’s been around the track like I have 
ought to know what companies are making it.” 

Gallagher also acknowledged that he often buys 
and sells stock in the same firms he discusses, and 
often recommends as “ripe for acquisition,” in his 
letter, a practice which has occasionally been the 
target of SEC action. “There’s nothing wrong with 
buying and selling stocks,” Gallagher said firmly 
when I questioned him about it. “I’m much more 
critical of the companies I own stock in. If I was 
doing anything wrong, the SEC would jump on 
me in two seconds.” 

Gallagher’s preoccupation with the GPR and 
his portfolio has left the Gallagher Report under 
the control of Jim Mann, whom one former Gal- 
lagher editor describes as “Barney’s shadow.” 
Mann, fifty-one, is the son of a Greek immigrant, 


“Readership 
outside New York 
remains broad .. .” 


and a former comic book writer. He joined Gal- 
lagher twelve years ago as a “Boy Friday,” as 
Mann puts it, handling Gallagher's correspond- 
ence and running errands. He seems totally in 
awe of Gallagher, whom he calls “the Boss.” 
Mann has studiously attempted to emulate the 
Boss’ techniques and style. Indeed, in many ways 
the report under Mann has not changed. The 
chief source of the most arresting information con- 
tinues to be disaffected executives either passed 
over for promotion or fired, and executives trying 
to gain favorable mention by becoming, in effect, 
stringers and passing along office gossip. One re- 
cruiting method is the job-opportunity notices 
which the GR often runs, and which can be relied 
upon to root out a dozen or so men looking for 
new positions. Men for more senior positions are 
often recruited personally by Gallagher. Even 
though a top executive may have been chastised 
continually in the GR, if he loses his job he will 





usually receive a call from Gallagher offering help. 

Those who respond to these lures are then ex- 
tensively interviewed, ostensibly to ascertain their 
qualifications for a new job, but more importantly 
to obtain information about their former employ- 
ers. “Barney is really tremendously skilled at this,” 
says one magazine editor who went through an 
interrogation at the Canadian Club. “He is very 
well prepared with all kinds of personal informa- 
tion on you, which helps establish a nice cozy 
atmosphere. He tells you what a great job you've 
done, how you've kept your company alive almost 
singlehandedly, how he can’t understand why they 
did this to you—if you’ve been fired—and how he 
knows a lot of people who can help you. Well, 
you're flattered, and you start talking, and of 
course you want to justify yourself by knocking 
your old company. And he just sits there with his 
ginger beer, listening patiently. I told him a hell 
of a lot more than I ever intended.” 

The frequent unreliability of information from 
such less-than-objective sources is illustrated by a 
statement in the Gallagher Report last February 
that Popular Mechanics, a Hearst publication, had 


engaged in the questionable practice of offering 
three favored advertisers ads at special cut-rates. 
GR even reprinted in a special supplement pur- 
ported documentation in the form of insertion 
orders. In a typically titillating embellishment, 
GR contended that “GR exposé of rate-card jr- 


regularities . . . endangers [Hearst magazines pres- 
ident Richard] Deems’ chances to succeed soon-to- 
retire Hearst Corp. president Dick Berlin.” 

In fact, the three advertisers had not received 
cut rates at all. Two had purchased only a segment 
of the total press run, and thus paid the equivalent 
fraction of the normal rate. The third had bought 
a special three-for-two ad deal which Popular 
Mechanics has for years offered all mail-order ad- 
vertisers in its pre-Christmas issues. Gallagher's 
source for the story was a man recently fired by 
Popular Mechanics who apparently had _ perpe- 
trated the ruse—complete with selected items from 
Hearst files—as a way of retaliating against his 
former employer. 

Checking the story with Hearst before printing 
it would have been against what continues to be 
normal procedure at the Gallagher Report. When 


I asked Gallagher about one report he had printed 
which had proved erroneous and about checking 
of stories in general, he answered, “We never 
check anything with anybody. Look, when you've 
been around the track, and you’ve got a couple of 
million in your portfolio, and you're dealing with 
several brokers . . . OK, so that was a conjecture. 
It was the best information we had available at 
the time. So it didn’t go down the tube. But the 
readers take these things for what they are. 
They're our best guess. So, it didn’t come out. 
So, shoot me. Don’t renew.” He shrugged, then 
went on. “It’s better to swing at the ball and 
strike out than not to swing at all.” 

A regular Gallagher reader might gather that 
his batting average was 1.000. All Gallagher’s hits 
are loudly trumpeted (“As predicted GR, January 
29, 1970.”). Indeed, the overriding motif of the 
letter continues to be one of omniscience, total 
certainty, total access. Mere speculation is phrased 
the same way as known fact, e.g. “JENKS To suCc- 
CEED STANTON AT CBS INC. Chairman Bill Paley 
chooses CBS Broadcast Group president Dick Jenks 
over executive v-p Jack Schneider. CBS Inc. presi- 
dent Frank Stanton to retire at 65 in 1973. Bill 
assigns Dick to final training post in Washington.” 
[GR, July 27, 1971] (CBS recently selected Charles 
T. Ireland of ITT to succeed Stanton.) The liberal 
use of executives’ first names and nicknames cre- 
ates the impression Gallagher has intimate know- 
ledge of their thinking, even though Gallagher 
may never have met them. The source of informa- 
tion is never attributed. 

When the GR strikes out, that is never men- 
tioned. Despite the countless letters he has re- 
ceived pointing out errors, Gallagher will go to 
almost any length to avoid the ignominy of a re- 
traction. He proudly points out he has printed 
only one, the disavowal of a report in 1960 that 
Clay Buckout, then advertising manager of Life, 
was “on the way out.” Buckout, with the aid of 
Time, Inc., lawyers, sued. After much negotiation, 
Gallagher agreed to the renege. When Buckout 
finally did leave in 1961, Gallagher triumphantly 
cited his original report. 

Gallagher’s principal criterion for judging peo- 
ple has often seemed to be whether they were use- 
ful to him. During the 1950s, he approached the 
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editor and publisher of Printer’s Ink, then one of 
the more widely read magazines in the industry, 
with a proposal: if Printer’s Ink would supply him 
with information, he would be nice to the maga- 
zine in his letter. The Printer’s Ink executives re- 
fused. Gallagher then commenced a broad attack 
on the publication which was so virulent that 
Printer’s Ink eventually sued Gallagher. Having 
made their point, the plaintiffs dropped the action. 

Becoming a Gallagher source usually has been 
an effective way of obtaining a good press in the 
GR. Some loyal sources—Herbert R. Mayes, for- 
mer editor of McCall’s, for one—have enjoyed 
near-total immunity. Gallagher not long ago 
elected Mayes to the GR’s “Hall of Fame.” While 
he was head of Interpublic, Marion “Marvel” 
Harper, Jr., was savagely attacked by Gallagher. 
After he was deposed and began feeding Gal- 
lagher items about the new regime, Harper 
emerged as a hero (“MARVEL HARPER IN ACTION,” 
‘MARVEL HARPER IN ORBIT’). 

Such flamboyancies are, for the most part, gone 
{rom the Gallagher Report now. Gone also are 
Gallagher’s fierce criticisms of publishers who re- 
fused to do business with his various ancillary 
business operations—most notably World Wide 
Publications, Inc. World Wide, which Gallagher 
founded shortly after leaving the Army in 1947, is 
a “field seller” of magazine subscriptions. It uses 
several hundred agents who sell subscriptions to 
dozens of consumer and trade magazines, mostly 
to professionals such as lawyers and doctors, for 
use in the offices. In return for the subscription, 
the publisher generally allows the field seller to 
keep about 80 per cent of each new order. The 
original purpose of the Gallagher Report, which 
he started in 1950, was to promote this business 
and his operations as a business broker, and it was 
distributed free to the industry. Even after he had 
developed a paid circulation, it was implicit, and 
occasionally explicit, in Gallagher's bargaining 
with publishers that cooperation or noncoopera- 
tion might have an effect on coverage. 

Not long after he helped install Joe Culligan 
at Curtis, Gallagher sent three letters to Curtis ex- 
ecutives suggesting the company employ him to 
sell subscriptions, recruit personnel (20 per cent of 
the executive's first-year salary or $50 an hour), 
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and negotiate acquisitions (5 per cent of the final: 
purchase price). Culligan’s abrupt dismissal of 
these offers, he declared in The Curtis-Culligan 
Story, his book on his years at Curtis, was the main 
reason that Gallagher suddenly began criticizing 
Culligan and Curtis. 

Three other publishing executives I talked with 
told of similar incidents. “Gallagher,” one recalls, 
‘‘just told me that World Wide was the best in the 


“The industry 
and its audience 
have changed .. .” 


business, and that if we didn’t use him and give 
him a preferential rate, it would indicate that per- 
haps our company wasn’t quite as competent and 
on its toes as it should be, and of course, he might 
have to take note of that fact in his letter.” “I 
don’t know of anyone in this business,” says an- 
other, “who didn’t figure they’d be in for trouble 
if they didn’t play ball with Gallagher.” 

There seems to be a consensus that, under Jim 
Mann, the GR is generally more responsible, more 
balanced, and often more accurate than before. 
“The irony,” says one regular reader at a large 
agency, “is that the more responsible it becomes, 
the less readable it is.” 

A comparison of the GR’s coverage of Curtis 
and Cowles Communications is instructive. Gal- 
lagher regularly received reports from no less than 
four senior Curtis executives, and his knowledge 
of the inside maneuverings was comprehensive 
and authoritative. The GR’s reporting of Cowles 
seems much more that of an outsider. Its sources 
have obviously been in the lower echelons and its 
knowledge of the thinking of top executives 
sketchy. Several alleged dates for the folding of 
Look passed eventlessly. Many other specific pre- 
dictions failed to materialize, e.g. that Cowles and 
the New York Times Company planned to merge 
once Cowles stock had declined to $2 a share, a 
drop Gallagher said was “expected.” Actually, the 





stock never fell below $3.50—its assets alone have 
always been worth well over $5 a share—and at 
this writing it was selling at about $11. 

Ironically, GR was scooped on the actual termi- 
nation by the Media Industry Newsletter, an ag- 
gressive, thorough, and increasingly respected pub- 
lication which has emerged as Gallagher’s chief 
competitor. The week before Look went under, 
MIN predicted that an announcement of its fold- 
ing was “imminent.” In an apparent attempt to 
save face, the Gallagher Report in its next issue, 
asserted that the decision had been “last minute.” 

A further problem has been Mann’s inability 
to build a solid staff. Due in part to Gallagher's 
pay and personnel policies, turnover has been very 
high. The GR recently lost its two main editors 
under Mann, Larry O’Neill to Ogilvy & Mather, 
and John Hillock to the Media Industry News- 
letter. The GR is now put out by Mann and 
Douglas E. Hall, a former writer for Women’s 
Wear Daily who was hired after he had written a 
generally admiring story comparing Gallagher to 
H. L. Mencken. Turnover at the Gallagher Presi- 
dents’ Report, run by Cynthia Billings, a former 
Time researcher, has been so high that when I 
asked him about it, Jim Mann was unable to re- 
member the names of its two other current editors. 

Gallagher, when questioned on the Gallagher 
Report, concedes that it has changed somewhat. 
“I think the industry has changed,” he says. “It is 
more responsible now, and our audience is more 
responsible. I think Jim is doing an excellent job 
staying ahead of his audience.” But Gallagher 
quickly loses interest when the conversation dwells 
too long on the middle-level people, and the 
“hucksters’ and “character actors,” as he calls 
them, who read the GR. Gallagher is much more 
interested in his future empire. He sees the letters 
and World Wide as the foundation for an exten- 
sive expansion in the communications field. 
Though several Gallagher ventures, such as a sales 
executives newsletter, never got off the ground, 
Gallagher thinks his empire will rise up swiftly 
once he has received the proceeds of a contem- 
plated future public issue of stock. 

The legal mechanics of a public issue, such as 
approval by the SEC, could, however, elicit a 
major new campaign against him. Some time ago, 


McGraw-Hill, which GR once was attacking inces- 
santly, conducted a detailed study of the GR’s 
reporting of the publishing industry over a four- 
year period, and prepared a fifty-page, single- 
spaced report of proven inaccuracies. The idea 
had been either to confront Gallagher with the 
evidence in hopes of obtaining better coverage, or 
to leak it to some other publication. But the study 
remained in the files. According to one man close 
to the situation, “It wouldn’t have looked very 
good for a huge corporation like McGraw-Hill to 
be exposed trying to clobber some little guy 
putting out a newsletter. It just would have given 
him more publicity.” 

Similar reasoning, plus the extreme difficulty of 
winning libel judgments in New York, reportedly 
has deterred such firms as Time, Inc., Cowles, 
and Downe Communications, all of which have 
considered legal actions. Besides the Clay Buckout 
and Printer’s Ink cases, there have been only two 
other suits, one by the publisher of Advertising 
Age and the other by Hearst. Both were dropped. 

No publication has yet printed a major inves- 
tigation of Gallagher and his activities, and most 
have preferred to print nothing at all. “To be 
perfectly frank with you,” says the publisher of 
one industry publication, “we’re afraid to really 
tackle Gallagher. We've got too many other prob- 
lems. Why should we ask for a lot of trouble?” 

A number of Gallagher’s enemies have now be- 
come convinced that his extensive personal deal- 
ings in the stock market may finally have made 
him vulnerable, and a quiet investigation is re- 
portedly underway. It can be expected that its 
results, should they prove at all damning, will 
surface as soon as Gallagher files a prospectus for 
his public issue, if not sooner. The effectiveness of 
this information will likely hinge directly on 
whether Gallagher can be shown to have used his 
letters to benefit his own portfolio. 

When I mentioned to Barney Gallagher the pos- 
sibility of a renewed attack, he swept the air with 
his hand, and his eyes seemed to light up, more 
brightly than when he discussed his presidential 
lunches and his incipient empire. ‘‘A lot of people 
are mad at me,” he said. “But what does it 
mean?” He paused. Then he smiled, and added, 
“Nobody can hurt me except me.” 
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“The food section is the cash register of the newspaper,” a happy hunting ground for 
advertisers, says a reporter after a nationwide investigation. 


Newspaper food pages: 
credibility for sale 


RICHARD KARP 


@ In July of last year, an investigation of the 
food industry revealed to a Senate Subcommittee 
on Consumers that the biggest advertisers of 
breakfast cereals in the nation were basing sales 
messages on nutritional claims that were grossly 
misleading. The American press, grown keenly 
sensitive to consumer issues, found the cereals 
exposé sufficiently shocking to keep it on the 
front pages for weeks. Editorialists on newspapers 
large and small echoed the demands of mothers 
not to be huckstered on the airwaves when it 
came to the nurture of their young. 

Curiously silent during the incident, however, 
were newspaper food editors, the journalists—al- 
most all women—who write the familiar food 
columns in the inner pages and edit the elaborate 
coloroto “food’’ sections that appear weekly in 
most fair-sized dailies. A tiny handful of excep- 


Richard Karp is a Washington-based free-lance writer. 
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from the Fund for Investigative Journalism. 
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tions seemed to prove the rule. During an inter- 
view, for example, food editor Elaine Tait of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer admitted to having gently 
brushed the issue aside by “writing a funny piece 
advising my readers in a tongue-in-cheek manner” 
not to eat cereals and other criticized food prod- 
ucts. Most food editors, leery of controversy, 
simply bypassed the front-page news story. 

At least, this was their wont until the last week 
in September of 1970, when the food editors of 
more than 100 key newspapers across the country 
reported as with one voice that certain experts 
had determined that cereals were wholesome and 
healthy after all. The news peg for the rash of 
stories was the annual Newspaper Food Editors 
Conference held in San Francisco, an industry- 
sponsored promotional event for the women 
journalists. The “experts” presented by the Cereal 
Institute consisted only of Dr. Fred Stare, chief 
nutritionist at the Harvard School of Public 
Health, syndicated columnist, and paid consultant 
of the Cereal Institute as well as the big cereal 





producers. (Apparently, only one food editor, 
Marian Burros of the Washington Evening Star, 
noted his last qualification.) His declaration in 
San Francisco was a rehash of his pro-industry 
testimony at the Senate hearings, to the effect that 
cereal advertisers really meant that their products 
were worthy if you added milk and then con- 
sumed also juice, jam, and toast. Thus these food 
editors’ main journalistic contribution to the 1970 
cereal controversy was to broadcast the industry’s 
salving message to their millions of readers. 

Inclusion of weekly food sections and employ- 
ment of fulltime food editors have been wide- 
spread customs among newspapers for only a few 
decades. Their antecedents, however, can be traced 
to the late nineteenth century, when newspapers 
turned to advertising as their chief source of reve- 
nue. Publishers found they could increase their 
advertising sales by running “special” sections 
containing articles that would interest potential 
consumers of a certain line of products, and 
thereby entice the respective merchants to buy 
space in the “special.” A newspaper would de- 
clare next week “Fix Up Your House Week,” 
work up a batch of home-improvement stories, 
and every hardware-store owner in town would 
line up to buy space in the “special.” 

The “special” is not quite extinct, but it has 
generally been supplanted by what one thought- 
ful publisher defined about forty years ago as 
the “natural.” Instead of working up a phony 
happening and batting the reader over the head 
with it at random times during the year, the 
idea was to package the promotional regularly as 
a natural occurrence; what would be now called 
“low-keyed.” Fashion, real estate, travel, garden- 
ing, etc., are “naturals.” The now-almost-ubiqui- 
tous food section is, of course, the most natural 
“natural.” Everybody eats. 

Still, prior to World War II only a handful of 
newspapers had anything that could, by stretching 
the definition, be called a food section. For ex- 
ample, during the 1930s the Baltimore Sun had a 
cooking school and the New York Herald Tribune 
had something called a “Home Institute.” Yet, 
compared to present food coverage, food report- 
ing in these two papers was scanty. The fact is, 
newspaper food sections are a product of postwar 


economics. They made their appearance in the 
1940s, fattened in the 1950s, and really bur- 
geoned in the past decade. 

The reason is indicated by statistics supplied 
by the Bureau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. According to 
the Bureau, since the end of World War II there 
has been a steady drain of national food adver- 
tising from newspapers to the broadcast media. 
In 1950, national food manufacturers spent $123 
million on newspaper advertising; by 1970 the 
sum had dropped to $111 million. At the same 
time, annual retail advertising in newspapers 
nearly tripled, from $1.16 billion to $3.26 billion. 
One quarter of that total comes from food adver- 
tising—most of which is accounted for by super- 
markets. It is they which food sections were 
spawned to accommodate. 

The appeal of a food section to supermarkets 
was described by the advertising manager of a 
large metropolitan supermarket chain who wished 
to remain anonymous: “All our ads go in the food 
sections. This is because surveys show that 85 
per cent of the people who read the paper on 
the day that the food section appears read the 
food section. If you disperse the food ads through- 
out the newspaper you just won’t get the readers.” 

Gerry D’Alfonso, women’s page editor of the 
Boston Globe, contends that a food section has no 
special appeal to food advertisers and points out 
that Boston supermarkets run most of their ads 
on the Globe’s news pages. Nevertheless the Globe 
employs a fulltime food editor and clusters food 
ads and stories in its “Living” section on mid- 
week days. The New York Times follows a similar 
practice. But practically every major daily that 
cares to draw food advertisements provides a food 
section, at least in the broad sense. As Lawrence 
Stern, a former investigative reporter for the 
Washington Post and now its “Style” section edi- 
tor, explains, “The food section is the cash regis- 
ter of a newspaper.” 

The job of the food editor is clearly to fill the 
odd-shaped spaces around food ads with copy 
interesting to food shoppers—mostly recipes and 
an occasional “human interest” story with a food 
angle. Harmless enough. Considering their pliant 
performance in the cereal controversy, however, 
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one wonders just how harmless these food editors 
are. Besides filling in space next to food ads, do 
they perform any other services useful to one of 
their newspapers’ chief sources of revenue? 

The women who write about food usually show 
the expected enthusiasm for their subject and 
are eager to discourse on their favorite recipes 
and cooking techniques. But all eagerness van- 
ishes when the discussion turns to the more sensi- 
tive issue of journalistic responsibility. In fact, 
every food editor interviewed expressed an extreme 
distaste for covering food controversies. Few seem 
the least bit interested in taking the responsibility 
to query the industry or probe sources. 

Dorothy Crandall, who spent ten minutes de- 
clining to discuss her work, has been food editor 
of the Boston Globe for seventeen years. In her 
long career, she could recall only one occasion 
in which she wrote about a controversial subject. 
It was by accident. Last year Miss Crandall was 
invited by California lettuce growers to visit their 
fields, and returned home with a glowing story 
on lettuce horticulture in California. As a result, 
scores of readers sent in irate letters “because I 
wrote about lettuce growers who don’t use union- 
ized pickers.” Her reply to the angry readers was 
simply: “I don’t criticize food products.” 

Indeed, the question that makes food editors 
distinctly uncomfortable is: ‘“‘Do you criticize the 
food industry and its products or report on its 
alleged foibles?’ Asked about the July, 1970, 
cereal flap, Martha Schoeps of the Baltimore Sun 
said that she did not write anything about the 
“Nader business with cereals until the Food Edi- 
tors Conference.” (She forgot that it was not 
Ralph Nader but Robert Choate who figured in 
the cereal controversy.) She admitted to faith- 
fully reporting Fred Stare’s defense of cereals at the 
Food Editors Conference, despite the fact that she 
was aware that his sponsor, the Cereal Institute, 
“tried to erase the cereal exposé from our minds.” 
To Miss Schoeps it didn’t matter anyway because, 
she added, “Any idiot who sits in front of a box and 
eats cereal without milk deserves his fate.” 

Such indifference extends even to more reflec- 
tive food editors like the Washington Evening 
Star’s Marian Burros, who exposed Dr. Fred Stare 
as being in the pay of cereal producers. She also 
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wrote several articles recently reporting criticism 
of the Food Editors Conference in surprising 
speeches made at the 1971 session by Senator 
Frank E. Moss and others. Few of her colleagues 
did the same. “I’m not a commentator but a re- 
porter,” she said. “The food section is not a place 
for my personal opinions.” 

The question of newspaper policy on reporting 
of hard news and comment in the food section 
was pursued across town at the Washington Post, 
where public soul-searching has become some- 
thing of habit. An interview with Post food edi- 
tor Louise Oettinger in the presence of her boss, 
Style editor Stern, produced a mixture of polite 
candor and nervous evasion. Asked why the Post 
food section seemed to ignore consumer-oriented 
news coverage, Miss Oettinger said: “We have 
run numbers of stories on nutritional issues. For 
instance, we ran a story on the Consumers Market 
date-coding study. But it was in our Style section, 
not our food section.” 

Miss Oettinger explained that she had access 
to information from federal regulatory agencies: 
“I get lists of products being challenged by the 
Food and Drug Administration as well as daily 
reports from the Department of Agriculture. But 
I don’t cover the nutritional stories because I 
don’t have a reporter.” Reminded that the Post 
food section of last April 22 featured front-page 
articles by three different writers, she was asked 
why these reporters couldn’t cover the regulatory 
agencies and other food news sources. She re- 
plied, “One is a free-lance contributor who works 
at home; the other I can’t use because his title 
is ‘copyreader,’ and the third I also can’t use 
because her title is ‘news aid.’ These people would 
have to be promoted to the title of ‘reporter’ be- 
fore they could cover the regulatory agencies.” 

At this juncture Stern interjected, “Of course 
our food editors have easy access to important 
food news but as we are historically constituted 
they can’t use it. We are presently reviewing our 
policy.” A few days later, Stern conceded by 
phone: “Well, there is no policy on the food 
pages. . . . I think it would be a leap forward to 
treat food news from the standpoint of consumer 
interest. I presume the management of this news- 
paper is enlightened enough to realize that some- 





thing ought to and could be done to raise the 
standard of the food section.” 

Indeed, the current consumer “revolt” has 
spurred several newspapers to upgrade their food 
sections and give them some responsibility in 
consumer affairs. A case in point is the Miami 
Herald, which has earned a reputation for inde- 
pendence and consumer advocacy. A few years 
ago managing editor George Beete, as he put 
it, “took the junk recipes out of the food section 
and put in general news which would even attract 
men readers who, after all, do a lot of shopping.” 
Since then, the Herald has run numerous con- 
sumer-oriented articles in its food section. 

Last May 10, for example, Herald consumer 
reporter Rob Elder, in an article on the main page 
of the food section, compared the prices of brand 
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names like Del Monte and Birds Eye with pri- 
vate supermarket labels, showing that the latter 
were generally cheaper and in most cases of the 
same quality. The following week, the Herald's 
food section featured another Elder article on 
its main page, this time about the system of date- 
coding recently instituted by local supermarkets. 
This, of course, is good consumer reporting, but 
it should be recalled that supermarkets, not Del 
Monte or Birds Eye, are the Herald’s biggest food 
advertisers, and articles like Rob Elder’s not 
only should not offend the supermarkets but do 
an excellent job of promoting them. Still, the 
Herald’s food section is a rare and commendable 
endeavor in conveying real food news. 

On most newspapers the job of the food editor 
is not to question the food industry but to pro- 
mote food—bad food as well as good food. Food 
editors may show a preference for this or that 
type of food product, or report on a new dis- 
covery in nutrition, but they avoid writing any- 


thing that will offend their advertisers. As Jeanne 
Thwaite of the Atlanta Constitution put it: “The 
news section gives the arguments of the critics, and 
we carry the industry side of the story.” 

The chief—and in many cases only—source of 
food news used by newspaper food editors is the 
food industry itself. On the average, more than 
90 per cent of the recipes and stories that appear 
in newspapers are releases supplied to food edi- 
tors by vast corporate manufacturers, PR agen- 
cies, and trade associations. Gourmets such as 
General Foods, Pillsbury, California Raisin Ad- 
visory Council, and Sunkist, flood food editors 
daily with dozens of handouts, glossy pictures, 
and “samples for you to try.” Each recipe or 
story contains, of course, a plug for a company’s 
product; a recipe for a not-to-be-believed salad 
may prescribe an equally exotic dressing packaged 
by Kraft or some other cheese factory; an article 
about Hawaiian cuisine may end with a kicker 
describing a new fruit juice concoction invented 
by “the people who make Hawaiian Punch,” and 
so on. The reader is rarely, if ever, told that the 
source of the story is a company handout. 

Perhaps because of the growing consumer move- 
ment, most newspapers in recent years have 
cracked down on the more flagrant practices of 
their food editors. Policy on most publications now 
expressly forbids food editors to use brand names 
in stories. The result has been that all food pro- 
ducers now provide food editors with lists of the 
“generic terms” that may be substituted for each 
brand named in their handouts. A recipe con- 
taining “tomato-based hot sauce” or “canned 
cheese spread” can only increase the sales of the 
Tabasco or Kraft companies. 

One can almost make a game of trying to guess 
what company is the source of a newspaper recipe 
by looking at its ingredients. Sometimes it can be 
confusing. For example, the food section of the 
Detroit Free Press last May 26 contained a recipe 
for “Florentine Rice Ring” that calls for “Frozen 
chopped spinach, Quick cooking rice, Grated 
Parmesan cheese, and Garlic salt” instead of 
simply chopped spinach, rice, Parmesan cheese, 
garlic, and salt. Free Press food editor Roberta 
Mackey explained: “Some advertising agencies 
try to slip a few products into a single recipe in 
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order to satisfy a number of accounts at one time.” 

Miss Mackey summed up the handout problem 
this way: “We can avoid using brand names in 
handouts by using the generic terms supplied by 
the food companies. But there is no question that 
recipes lead the reader to a specific product. We 
often rewrite the handouts, but unless you really 
modify them drastically they will still contain 
plugs, and we don’t modify our handouts to that 
degree. The only way to avoid concealed adver- 
tising is to work up your own recipes, which few 
papers do.” 

Both industry and food writers are aware of the 
value of this concealed and not-so-concealed kind 
of advertising, which is why food advertisers re- 
quest tear-sheets if their releases are used and 
why many food editors faithfully cut out stories 
and send them to the companies. Though they 
claim to be independent of commercial pressures, 
what the food editors write can very often be a 
concern of advertising managers. Barbara Rader 
of Newsday recalled once attending a press party 
given by the Reynolds Aluminum Company to 
introduce a new product. Miss Rader was par- 
ticularly impressed by the new item and men- 
tioned it in a story. “Shortly after the article 
appeared,” she said, “I got a call from the Reyn- 
olds Company telling me they were going to run 
an ad for the product, and they did.” 

One newspaper that has avoided any moral 
confusion is the Los Angeles Examiner, which re- 
tains the old and dying practice of keeping its 
food editor on the payroll of the advertising de- 
partment. According to Examiner food editor 
Selma Andrews, the mention of brand names in 
stories “is part of our advertising policy.” Not 
only is Miss Andrews allowed to mention brand 
names, but she is required to mention “only those 
brands that are advertised in our paper.” Asked 
if she informed her readers that the food brands 
named in her stories were there only because their 
producers took out paid ads, Miss Andrews re- 
plied: “I don’t tell readers that we only mention 
brands that are advertised because they are sup- 
posed to have the sense to know.” 

Lest anyone be tempted to snicker at West 
Coast foibles, a look at the food pages of the New 
York Times of fifteen years ago will reveal the 
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most profuse number of commercial plugs per 
column inch of perhaps any other newspaper at 
that time. Four or five articles under the byline 
Jane Nickerson in the period 1945-55 contain 
this far-from-complete list of plugs: Birds Eye 
Products, Dorset Foods, Inc., Macy’s, Gimbel'’s, 
Hygrade Meats, Peacock Tuna, White Rose Tuna, 
Bumblebee Tuna, Hammacher-Schlemmer, Kitchen 
Bouquet, Swanson Pies, United Fruit Company, 
Schenley Industries, Bloomingdale’s, local grocer- 
ies, appliance companies, and a host of trade 
associations like the Poultry Breeders. Under the 
editorship of Craig Claiborne beginning in 1956 
the Times food pages were generally swept clean 
of commercial puffery, though one occasionally 
finds a canned story (no brand mentioned) set in 
an odd-shaped space. 

One way that even the most scrupulous news- 
paper managements get around the no-brands 
injunction is to run a regular “new products” col- 
umn—ostensibly a public service informing read- 
ers of new items on the market. Because brand 
names must be used in that kind of a column, it 
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is easily perverted into a service not to the public 
but to advertisers, This is particularly true be- 
cause the common practice is to throw together 
the companies’ puffery without any editing. For 
example, the Chicago Tribune, which has an 
otherwise sober food section, features this kind of 
rhetoric in its new products column: “New from 
Libby’s is Home-Style Corned Beef Hash, It fea- 
tures home-made taste and appearance with large 
pieces of corned beef and sliced potatoes accented 
with onion and a flavorful blend of spices. . . .” 

Chicago Tribune food editor Annette Stover 
emphatically denied that she has ever been sub- 
jected to advertising department pressure, but 
the food editor of the New Orleans States-Item 





admitted that her new products column, called 
KITCHEN CUES, got all its cues from her advertis- 
ing manager. “Almost every week,” she said, “the 
advertising people come to me with a list of new 
products that will be advertised in the paper dur- 
ing the week, and I have to write each one up. 
The list does not include all new products, just 
the ones that are advertised"in our paper.” Asked 
if this practice worried her, she replied, “Oh, I 
don’t care about advertisers. The paper gives 
them a little story if they take a large ad and I 
write it up, just like a robot.” 

What, one may wonder, holds these food writ- 
ers so docily captive of an industry at a time of 
broadening consumer rebellion? One explanation 
is the natural affinity a journalist sometimes de- 
velops for his main source of information. An- 
other is that the food industry rewards food edi- 
tors with a kind of payola in the form of “gifts” 
and free trips. Most newspapers officially frown on 
food editors accepting gratuities and going on 
company-paid junkets, but as in the use of brand 
names, actual policy is full of loopholes. 

Among the gifts is a steady unsolicited flow of 
“food samples,” liquor, fruit baskets, electric 
fondues, buffet warmers, and the like. For more 
lavish presents the companies require food editors 
to show a more explicit interest. The most com- 
mon practice is for an appliance manufacturer to 
send a food editor a letter asking if she would like 
to “try out” a new appliance. The food editor 
sends in an enclosed postcard and receives the 
gift. Another subterfuge is the offer by a large 
appliance manufacturer to supply a food editor 
with expensive appliances at a “home economics 
discount” in order to help her establish a “test 
kitchen.” Barbara Rader of Newsday related how 
General Electric a few years ago gave her $150 
off the $750 price of an oven, “as a kind of pro- 
fessional discount.” She added, however: “That's 
nothing, since from what I now know I could 
have gotten it free.” 

Jeanne Voltz of the Los Angeles Times recalled 
that about four years ago ‘“‘a general housekeeping 
editor told me that Frigidaire had done her en- 
tire kitchen.” According to Miss Voltz, “The 
freebee has a subtle effect on the food editor. By 
getting a particular product free of charge on a 


regular basis, the food editor avoids thinking of 
the perhaps-exorbitant cost of the product she 
will advocate. If a company, let us say, were to 
give a food editor something like gold foil regu- 
larly she is likely to forget the unnecessary cost 
to the consumer of such a product and advocate 
it. . . . Food editors can also become pretty de- 
pendent on freebees. When last year a Times em- 
ployee who had been receiving aluminum foil re- 
tired, I frankly was worried that there would be 
a cut-off of my supply.” 

The big payoffs to food editors, however, are 
the numerous junkets each year that masquerade 
as food tours, conferences, and contests. The 
German, Portuguese, and Italian trade commis- 
sions each year take groups of food editors on 
“wine tours” of their countries. The Swedes and 
the Danes take the ladies on “carte blanche” 
food tours of Scandinavia. The R. T. French Mus- 
tard Company flies the women to Acapulco for 
a “conference” and to Catskill Mountain resorts 
for a “Winter Weekend.” 

Executive House Hotels, Inc., of Chicago flies 
them to Aruba, and Quaker Oats brings them to 
the Windy City for a tour of their plants and lots 
of wining and dining. Pepsi-Cola hosts posh New 
York nightclub parties where everyone goes home 
with a new camera or similar gift. Pillsbury holds 
its popular annual “Bake-off” contest in various 
cities around the country—last year it was in 
Honolulu. Christian Brothers Wines each fall 
celebrates the harvest by giving food editors lav- 
ish dinners in New York and San Francisco; the 
New York dinners are usually held at the Pavil- 
lion or Four Seasons. In addition, dozens of smaller 
companies and scores of trade associations repre- 
senting everyone from California raisin distribu- 
tors to Maryland poultry breeders offer the women 
an array of junkets the year round. 

Newspaper policy about trips varies. At the 
Chicago Tribune it is said, “If you want to go 
on a trip, take a vacation.’’ On the other hand, 
both the Los Angeles Examiner and the Boston 
Globe permit their food editors to accept com- 
pany-paid junkets without restraint. Newspapers 
which expressly forbid their food editors to go 
on company-paid trips will often allow them to 
accept excursions paid for by trade associations, 
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on the rationale that these associations represent 
a diverse industry rather than a special interest— 
a questionable assumption when one considers, 
say, California lettuce growers or sugar refiners. 
Another loophole is a rule that food editors 
may go on company-sponsored excursions but the 
newspaper itself will pay the expenses. Such is 
the rule at the Philadelphia Inquirer, whose food 
editor, Elaine Tait, recently spent a weekend 
touring the New York State wine country in the 
care of the Taylor Wine Company. According to 
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Inquirer policy, Miss Tait said, “the newspaper 
paid all my expenses. . . . But I should tell you 
that there was no transportation cost because 
Taylor took me up in their private plane.” Asked 
if she wrote up the trip, Miss Tait said, “Well, I 
don’t accept a trip and then not write an article 
about it.” Rarely, it was found, does a food editor 
fail to show her gratitude by not writing at least 
one article about the companies sponsoring her 
trips or the products they promote. 

Perhaps the biggest loophole in newspaper pol- 
icy is the rule-of-thumb whereby food editors 
may attend any freebee provided it has been “se- 
lected as a newsworthy event.” In order to give 
the food editors something “newsworthy” to write 
about, food promoters often peg their trips on 
pseudo-events. One common device is the fake 
contest. Dozens of food editors each year become 
the winners of a salad-making contest sponsored 
by Kraft and are rewarded with the Kraft Salad 
Safari to Europe. Rachel Daniels of the New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune tells of having spent a week 
in Denmark last year hosted by that country’s 
tourist bureau. She had won a contest by giving 
the best English translation of golbord, the 
Danish equivalent of smorgasbord. Her prize- 
winning entry was “buffet.” 
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Another kind of pseudo-event is typified by the 
“Supermarket Conference,” sponsored by the Su- 
permarket Institute and the larger chains. The 
main activity at the last Supermarket Conference 
in Houston was a kind of game in which the food 
editors were divided into several groups, each 
“managing” a different department of a hypotheti- 
cal supermarket for a week. The object was to 
come up with a profit at the end of the Confer- 
ence. As the supermarket owners no doubt antici- 
pated, the women all got themselves into the 
red in no time. Result: dozens of “pity the poor 
supermarket owner” articles. 

Not all companies take the trouble to disguise 
their junkets as newsworthy or educational ex- 
periences. Polly Pafillas, of the Akron Beacon- 
Journal, and her sister-in-law last October spent 
a week in Monte Carlo (car included) through 
the courtesy of A-1 Sauce. No contest, no confer- 
ence, no tour, no one else; just a one-week vaca- 
tion for two in the South of France, all expenses 
paid. Asked to account for her good fortune, Miss 
Pafillas explained: “This company didn’t expect 
to get anything out of the trip. I don’t know why 
they asked me. One of the great mysteries is how 
you get on a junket list.” 

Mary Solaro of Chicago Today recounted sev- 
eral ways to accomplish this: “You use their 
recipe and put their brand names in your lead 
and you will get invited on trips. Food company 
representatives will even call and tell you just 
what to write to get a free trip. At the Food Edi- 
tors Conference you can easily see which food 
editors play along with the company ‘reps.’ They 
are the ones who go out for cocktails with the 
company people and, sure enough, next year are 
on the junkets. The others aren’t.” 

For food editors the big bash of the year is the 
annual Newspaper Food Editors Conference, 
where a host of giant food corporations and their 
trade associations wine and dine the guests from 
early morning to midnight for five straight days, 
including champagne for breakfast and corsages 
at lunch. Prior to a few years ago when the food 
editors asked for a no-gift policy, some thirty to 
forty corporate exhibitors would shower them 
with trunkloads of mementoes. Despite the no- 
gift policy, there still are gifts, Last year, for ex- 





ample, the Walnut Institute had food editors 
crack nuts, inside some of which could be found 
jeweled earrings. According to Newsday’s Barbara 
Rader, who does not go to the Conference: “All I 
know is that whenever I meet food editors all 
they talk about are the gifts they got at the last 
Conference.” This, Miss Rader suggests, makes 
them quite obliging to the industry: “They [food 
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editors] drag out their furs and jewelry and go 
off to the Conference. They lap up the food and 
come home with stories that put Kraft and Pills- 
bury in big letters—I don’t know how they get 
away with it.” 

They get away with it because there is an un- 
written agreement between approximately 130 
major newspapers and an organization called the 
American Association of Newspaper Representa- 
tives (AANR) that during the Food Editors Con- 
ference food editors may plug as many brands in 
their dispatches as the commercial exhibitors can 
cajole them into plugging. In short, during the 
Food Editors Conference the food editors are 
licensed to report as “hard news” what at any 
other time would be considered “publicity” and is 
in fact publicity. 

This is because the Newspaper Food Editors 
Conference is entirely a creature of the AANR, 
whose members are the middlemen brokers who 
sell newspaper advertising space to national ad- 
vertisers, primarily food advertisers. Chiefly con- 
cerned with increasing the volume of national 
food advertising in the 130 newspapers they repre- 
sent and for which they are paid a fee or com- 
mission, the AANR conceived the Food Editors 
Conference twenty-seven years ago as a device to 
provide food manufacturers with direct access to 
mission, the AANR conceived the Food Editors 
mising control of the Conference ever since. Only 
food editors on newspapers that solicit food ads 
through a newspaper representative are invited, 
which makes it a “some food editors conference.” 

Newsday is one of the few major dailies (the 
New York Times and Post are among others) that 
does not use a “newspaper representative,” which 
explains why its’ food editor doesn’t go to the 
Conference. According to Newsday advertising 
manager Michael J. Forgione, Newsday in the past 
did use newspaper representatives. “We dropped 
out of the AANR,” he said, “because 65 per cent 
of national advertisers have offices in the New 
York area and we can contact them ourselves. 
But for most newspapers it pays to have a news- 
paper representative.” He added, “As newspapers 
get larger they tend to represent themselves and 
do not need the AANR.” 

The AANR, with sole authority to select which 
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food manufacturers may attend the Conference, 
chooses the biggest corporate advertisers, with 
the result that Kraftco, Inc., may get a crack at 
the food editors each year while Sam’s Pickle 
Works gets only a collection of turned-down ap- 
plications. In fact, so concerned is the AANR 
with keeping the Conference a private affair be- 
tween itself and the biggest advertisers that it 
has become something of an annual ritual for 
food editors to hear a stern lecture warning them 
to shun representatives of uninvited companies 
that may take hotel suites in the area. 

Despite the fact that for five very full days the 
women are assailed by corporate pitchmen and 
glutted with sample dinners that most agree are 
overwhelming, and that they are “required” to 
attend each company’s exhibit, almost all food 
editors persist in the impression that the News- 
paper Food Editors Conference is a kind of pro- 
fessional meeting. Yet the only independent panel 
allowed the 130 food editors representing that 
many newspapers is one called the “advisory 
committee,” consisting of fifteen food editors. The 
only function permitted the advisory committee is 
to inform the AANR of the wishes of the food 
editors attending the Conference. The advisory 
committee is not even elected by the whole body 
of food editors, but rather by the previous year’s 
advisory committee. The only time during the 
Conference when the food editors are formally 
allowed to speak to each other about general 
policy is the “workshop,” which lasts one hour. 

Food editors may pretend otherwise, but Agnes 
Beck of Chicago, the executive secretary of the 
AANR, says, “The business of this organization 
[AANR] is to promote advertising: food is a very 
heavy advertiser, which is why we have the Con- 
ference.” Asked if only privileged companies at- 
tended the Conference, Miss Beck replied: “Of 
course, we decide whether a company will at- 
tend on the basis of its newspaper advertising. 
Food editors don’t want to listen to any company, 
just the ones that pay their salaries.” 

Asked if the AANR requires food editors to 
write up their companies, Miss Beck explained: 
“Of course we don’t tell them . . . but it would 
be unwise for a publisher to give editorial cover- 
age to a product that doesn’t advertise in his news- 
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paper.” Asked how manufacturers get food editors 
to promote their products, Miss Beck replied: 
“They will entice them, which is what they use 
the Food Editors Conference for.” Asked if she 
could explain why the food editors see the Con- 
ference as a professional meeting instead of a 
promotional where they are “enticed,” Miss Beck 
explained: “Well, I would call the Conference 
a promotional but it is hard for food editors 
and editorial people to understand what our as- 
sociation is. They think we are an editorial as- 
sociation, which, of course, we are really not. After 
all, the whole thing was thought up by an ad- 
vertising man.” 

Considering the nature of the Newspaper Food 
Editors Conference, it is not surprising that the 
Cereal Institute, which had never before at- 
tended the Conference, should have sought ad- 
mission in 1970, the year the cereal companies 
came under attack. Though there is supposedly 
a waiting list of one or two years for companies 
applying for admission, the Cereal Institute ap- 
plied and was accepted a few months before the 
Conference in September, 1970. According to 
Miss Beck, the quick acceptance of the Cereal In- 
stitute was prompted by “letters from General 
Mills and General Foods asking that the Cereal 
Institute be included in the September program.” 

Many food editors were aware that their advi- 
sory committee had pressured to hear, not Fred 
Stare, but Robert Choate, Virginia Knauer, Ralph 
Nader, and other critics at the September Con- 
ference. As Polly Pafillas of the Akron Beacon- 
Journal, who was chairman of the 1970 advisory 
committee, put it: “The ladies would love to 
hear the Naders and the Choates because they are 
‘news.’ Fred Stare isn’t ‘news.’ The food compa- 
nies overruled us and chose Stare.” 

Thus, in one week in September millions of 
women who read selected newspapers were calmly 
reassured that “the minimum daily requirement” 
of nutritional elements could be purchased in a 
box of oats. The evidence to the contrary pre- 
sented by a parade of witnesses in Congress 
months earlier was kept safely away from these 
odd-shaped spaces bordering the food advertise- 
ments, and the loudest sound remained that of 
a ringing cash register. 
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@ There were fifty-one candidates 
for seats in the House of Represent- 
atives in the seventeen Congres- 
sional Districts of Los Angeles 
County in last year’s general elec- 
tion. Only one of them received 
any TV news exposure during the 
campaign, and that amounted to 
about forty-five seconds on one of 
the area’s seven VHF channels. 

On that same ballot, in various 
districts of Los Angeles County 
there were eighty-nine candidates 
for the State Assembly and fifteen 
for the State Senate. Not one was 
afforded even a second of coverage 
on any local TV station through 
the general election campaign. 

More recently, in a municipal 
general election six persons were 
candidates for three seats on the 
Los Angeles City Board of Educa- 
tion and ten persons sought elec- 
tion to five posts on the Junior Col- 
lege Board of Trustees. None of the 
more than thirty AM radio stations 
in the area devoted any time to 
coverage of the campaigning. Only 
one TV station put in an appear- 
ance at any campaign event, and 
that was at a candidates’ night two 
weeks before the election. Footage 
shot that night was edited and used 
as a series of nightly matchups of 
the candidates for each office. The 
candidates covered during the first 
few nights got no exposure at all 
during the final two weeks of the 
campaign; those put on the air in 
the latter days were saying things 
they hadn’t said in two weeks. 


Conversations with political press 
consultants and public relations ex- 
perts across the nation make clear 
that the performance of Los Angel- 
es electronic media in these two in- 
stances is, with few exceptions, rep- 
resentative of the industry. To most 
radio and TV stations, equal cover- 
age has come to mean no coverage. 
If neither side of a controversy re- 
ceives any air time, then coverage 
has been equal. 

There is, moreover, credible evi- 
dence that this position is part of a 
conscious effort to blackjack Con- 
gress into abandoning the “equal 
time” statutes. The assumption 
seems to be that if candidates have 
enough trouble getting air time be- 
cause of equal-time provisions, then 
those elected will be hostile to those 
laws and likely to vote for repeal. 

An incident late in the campaign 
of Rep. Barry Goldwater, Jr., for 
reelection last year is illustrative— 
and unfortunately all too typical. 
In the final week of the campaign, 
Rep. Goldwater used his franking 
(free mailing) privilege to send a 
newsletter into every home in the 
district. The mailing contained in- 
formation about legislation the Con- 
gressman had written and sup- 
ported, plus results of a postcard 
survey he had mailed (also on the 
frank) into every home the week be- 
fore the primary election. 

When Goldwater’s opponent, Mrs. 
N. Toni Kimmel, learned that the 
newsletter was being distributed 
from the Congressman’s campaign 
headquarters, she accused him in a 
speech before a civic organization of 
“stealing from the public treasury 
just as surely as if he had walked 
into Fort Knox with a gun.” The 
amount of the theft, she charged, 
was more than $50,000—the cost of 
mailing a campaign piece into every 
home in the district at six cents 
postage. 

Attempts to induce several radio 
stations—including some that iden- 
tify strongly with the district—to 
cover the story drew strikingly simi- 
lar responses. No station took the 
position that the subject was not 


news. But most said that “if we 
cover this we will have to give 
equal time to everyone else” in 
Congressional races throughout the 
area. No such interpretation exists 
in the Communications Code or in 
court decisions; the most any station 
would have been expected to do 
was to provide time for Rep. Gold- 
water’s reply to the charges. 

The irony of such actions is that 
the stations, after all these years of 
failing to obtain repeal of the equal- 
time rule, have not realized that 
denying air time to candidates will 
not force its repeal. The biggest 
beneficiary of the “no-coverage-is- 
equal-coverage” practice is quite ob- 
viously the same person whom the 
Stations are trying to persuade to 
repeal equal time—the incumbent 
office holder, who can usually count 
on reelection as long as his cam- 
paign doesn’t generate wide public- 
ity. And nobody faces reelection 
campaigns more often than mem- 
bers of the House of Representa- 
tives—the legislative body that has 
long been the staunchest holdout 
against repeal of equal time. Sena- 
tors, who know that the nature of 
their office assures heavy coverage 
with or without equal-time statutes, 
and who face reelection far less fre- 
quently, thus were not acting to- 
tally out of character when they 
voted recently to repeal the rule. 

No matter what the stations say 
about Constitutional and moral 
questions, they cannot deny the 
statute’s great convenience to them. 
Where, for instance, would any Los 
Angeles station have come up with 
the money or the staff with which to 
cover the 155 candidates for legis- 
lative office on last year’s ballot, or 
even the sixteen candidates for 
school offices at this year’s municipal 
election? And were it not for the 
equal-time rule, what reason would 
the stations have given for their 
grossly inadequate coverage? 

Nor are the workings of the Fair- 
ness Doctrine, which the FCC is 
now reappraising, much more com- 
forting. To the extent that many 
stations profess to avoid editorial 
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expressions or limit editorial broad- 
casts because of the Doctrine, it 
must be stated that the goal of fos- 
tering “uninhibited, robust, wide- 
open” debate on public issues—as 
interpreted by the U.S. Supreme 
Court—is not being served. Neither 
can it be said that there is anything 
robust or wide-open in the mere 
presentation of opposing views that 
now passes for debate at most sta- 
tions that carry editorial broadcasts. 
The general practice is to broadcast 
a prepared, taped statement of 
opinion and make available time 
for rebuttal by “qualified individ- 
uals or groups holding different 
opinions.” These rebuttals are also 
taped from prepared texts and of- 
fered with no semblance of debate. 
The result is two divergent opinions 
expressed without challenge or ques- 
tion and separated by so much time 
that comparison is impossible. 

Given these circumstances, a 
growing number of political press 
consultants have evolved the atti- 
tude that the best way to respond 
to a broadcast editorial is to ignore 
it and use the time to say anything 
you want. In some instances press 
staffs have hoped the opposition 
candidate would get certain broad- 
cast endorsements so they could 
have carte blanche in rebuttal— 
which, of course, comes after the 
endorsement and closer to Election 
Day. Most stations frankly admit 
that they hesitate .o exercise control 
over content of editorial rebuttals 
beyond matters of taste and slander. 
One Congressman even asked a lo- 
cal radio station not to endorse him, 
out of fear of how the opposition 
might use the rebuttal time. 

In view of all this, it would ap- 
pear proper to exempt from the Fair- 
ness Doctrine those broadcasts of po- 
litical positions and endorsements 
clearly identified as representing the 
editorial view of a station. This 
would bring the broadcast media 
into editorial equity with the print 
media. At the same time, stations 
should be urged to establish “‘letters 
to the editor” segments to allow the 
public at least the same minimal ac- 
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cess to the airwaves that it now has 
to the columns of responsible news- 
papers and magazines. 

It should further be recommended 
that Congress extend provisions for 
equal time to cover expressions of 
opinion outside those identified as 
the station’s editorial positions. This 
would broaden the restraints on 
those newscasters who are inclined 
to inject personal opinion into the 
presentation of news. 

At the same time, the FCC should 
establish as part of its license review 
procedures means to convey the 
message that the days when no cov- 
erage was considered equal coverage 
are over—that in the future the 
station will be judged by the quan- 
tity as well as the equality of its 
coverage. 

LARRY S. LEVINE 


Larry Levine is a former Los Ange- 
les newsman who is now a political 
press adviser, public relations consul- 
tant, and speech writer. 


How not to edit 
a special section: 
Miami version 


@ Few things in newspapering 
cause more staff heartburning than 
the special section. Entirely too 
many originate in the imaginative 
minds of advertising directors hun- 
gry for lineage. But even when sec- 
tions are sponsored by news execu- 
tives with higher motivations, the 
problem of arriving at “balance” 
is a difficult one, and few newspa- 
pers escape staff caterwauling about 
the burdens imposed and the effec- 
tiveness of the end product. Last 
summer taught the Miami Herald 
how big the problem is and how 
readily one slip in internal com- 
munications can cause a chain re- 


sponse much like fireworks along a 
common fuse. 

The string of explosions began 
on June 18 when the Herald, feel- 
ing that it needed to reach out to 
the more than 250,000 Cubans in 
Dade County (about 20 per cent of 
the population), published a forty- 
six page, two-part special section en- 
titled OUR LATIN ACCENT. There 
were nine color pages, eight used 
by the news department, one by an 
advertiser. About 57 per cent of the 
section was advertising, quite 
“open” as such sections go. There 
were forty-four stories, many long, 
with twenty-two different bylines. 

Four stories, covering about three 
pages, were written by Juanita 
Greene, urban affairs reporter who 
has since moved to the editorial 
page staff, and it was Miss Greene 
who became an early storm center. 
At issue was her lead story. As* pub- 
lished, it emphasized and reempha- 
sized the point that “no other large 
group of immigrants to the United 
States has done so well in such a 
short time.” There was fleeting ref- 
erence to the difficulties of some 
Cubans with law enforcement of- 
ficial, and an abrupt ending in 
which the two closing paragraphs 
of a thirty-eight paragraph story 
touched on what she referred to as 
“the other side of the picture.” 

The trouble was that Miss Greene 
had written considerably more 
about this other side, and managing 
editor Larry Jinks had committed 
one of journalism’s oldest, recurrent 
administrative errors: in disagree- 
ment with some of Miss Greene’s 
strong positions, he had directed 
his desk staff to “tone down” the 
story and make sure it had sound 
balance. He says he didn’t mean 
“eliminate,” but he neglected to 
ask for proofs so he could check, 
and the result was editing that 
eliminated. 

The staff reaction was inevitable: 
complaints that the section lacked 
backbone. Miss Greene immediately 
objected to the editing. Jinks 
agreed that she had been done 
wrong and suggested she gather 
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Lead Page of June 18 special section (left); Op Ed page 
of July 13 (center); pseudonymous story in the Voice (right). 


her discarded copy, revise it, and 
submit it to the Op Ed page. She 
did, expanding some of the “other- 
side” issues into five stories. They 
were headlined: CUBANS IN MIAMI: 
THE ECONOMICS OF IMPACT; WELFARE 


Is ‘BETTER’ IF YOU’RE A CUBAN: 53,- 


000 IN SCHOOLS, COLLEGE LOANS 
EASY; WITH 115,000 worKERS, PAY IS 
LOW; and NUMEROUS, VOCAL—AND 
PROSPEROUS. Moreover, in the lead 
of Miss Greene’s opening story was 
a pointed reference to a red-flag po- 
litical issue: government-sponsored 
airlifts from Cuba for refugees. 
Then came the second explosion. 
The Herald and the Roman Cath- 
olic archdiocese of Miami long had 
been at odds over the airlifts, with 
the Herald strongly critical of them. 
Congressional hearings into the air- 
lifts were scheduled for July 16. 
Miss Greene’s old-new presentation, 
filling all but a corner of the Her- 
ald’s Op Ed page, appeared July 13. 
Instant protest came from the 
archdiocesan weekly, the Voice. A 
lead story, headlined How STRANGE 
THE CHANGE, carried the byline of 
Theo J. Gordon, who demanded to 
know about the Herald: “Who is 
watching the watchdog?” The Voice 
story, accusing the Herald of “a 
unique brand of forked-typewriter 
journalism,” termed the Op Ed 


page a “WASP-necked,” one-sided 
“negative” report leveled at the 
250,000 Cubans living in Dade 
County and noted that it came “less 
than thirty days after the Herald 
presented a forty-six-page and luc- 
rative special section lauding the 
many cultural, economic, and edu- 
cational contributions made _ to 
Greater Miami by the people of 
Cuba who fled Castro’s despotic 
brand of Communism at the invi- 
tation of the United States.” 

Theo J. Gordon went into pain- 
ful chapter and verse, quoting pas- 
sages from the June 18 section and 
questioning the July 13 Op Ed re- 
port. “Is this responsible journal- 
ism?” he asked. “Were both sides 
of the story presented in such a 
manner that a reader could judge 
one against the other and then 
come to an intelligent conclusion? 
Has harm and injustice been done 
to a people who came as refugees 
following an official invitation from 
the Government .. .?” 

On Monday, July 20, Jinks 
learned that Theo J. Gordon was 
the pseudonym of another Herald 
staff writer, thirty-three-year-old 
John de Groot, who had transferred 
to Miami from the Akron Beacon- 
Journal. In Akron, de Groot, a 
Kent State University graduate, had 


been metropolitan editor and a 
member of the Pultizer Prize-win- 
ning team that had investigated 
the 1970 Kent State shootings; as a 
Herald staff member he had won a 
1970 Florida AP award for a series 
on migrant workers and a 1971 
Florida Magazine Association fea- 
ture-writing award. In the special 
Herald section he had contributed 
a feature on “Little Havana.” 

Jinks declines to say how he 
learned that de Groot was Theo J. 
Gordon. Either someone at the 
Voice let it be known, or de Groot, 
proud of his effort, spoke of it him- 
self at the Herald. In any event, 
Jinks discovered that de Groot, on 
a free-lance basis, had written the 
story for the Voice, a practice Jinks 
says the Herald does not approve 
and for which, in any case, he says 
de Groot would have required ad- 
vance consent from his superiors. 
Jinks fired de Groot, and de Groot 
took a fulltime job as TV film 
and radio producer for the arch- 
diocese. 

Some staff members at the Herald 
expressed concern over both the 
issues de Groot had raised and the 
firing. But, says Jinks, feeling about 
the latter, at least, gave way in a 
few days to the feeling that de 
Groot had probably “asked for it.” 
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De Groot, who says he “wasn’t 
surprised” by the firing, doesn’t 
agree that he “asked for it.” “Staff 
members free-lance all the time for 
outside organizations, from Time 
and Newsweek to publications in 
Florida,” he says. “The main ob- 
jection was to what I had said, 
not where I said it. I was fired 
mainly for writing according to my 
conscience—something the First 
Amendment is said to protect.” 

Nor does he accept Jinks’ view 
that the bowdlerizing of the origi- 
nal section was merely due to a 
misunderstanding over editing. 
De Groot charges that the advertis- 
ing department influenced the tone 
of the section, a statement Jinks 
calls “pure, unadulterated garbage 

. every honest staff member here 
knows the advertising department 
has no authority to make decisions 
about news copy. 

“To come out with that Op Ed 
page three days before Congressional 
hearings on cancelling the airlift,” 
de Groot says, “really polarized the 
community; it brought out every 
redneck in town. I could see where 
it wouldn’t have been right to 
identify myself as a Knight News- 
papers staff member, but I felt the 
paper didn’t own me; there seemed 
nothing wrong in using a pen 
name.” 

Jinks says he learned a great 
deal from the whole experience. 
Certainly other editors can, too. 
One is the necessity of following 
through on internal communica- 
tions. Another is to be wary of the 
special section. There is a striking 
kinship between this kind of vita- 
min-pill journalism and the faith 
exhibited by those religious funda- 
mentalists who insist on handling 
venomous snakes. 


NORMAN E. ISAACS 


Norman E. Isaacs, former editor of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Times and past president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors, is 
editor in residence at Columbia's 
Graduate School of Journalism. 
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‘Moment of truth’ 
for the BBC 


@ The antagonism between poli- 
ticians and the news media that has 
characterized this year has not been 
an entirely American phenomenon. 
Relations between politicians and 
newsmen have been heating up 
throughout the world. In many 
ways the most intriguing collision 
was one in Britain last summer—in 
this case, not between the media 
and politicians of the Right, but be- 
tween the media and the Left. 

For several years the BBC has 
been engaged in a running feud 
with the Labor Party, and especially 
with its leader, Harold Wilson. One 
might imagine that since Labor is 
close in political philosophy to 
many men of the BBC, the rela- 
tionship would be a happy one. In 
fact, the curiously hostile relation- 
ship betwen Labor and the BBC 
probably grows out of the convic- 
tion by Labor that since the major- 
ity*of the British newspapers are in 
the Tory camp, TV ought to serve 
as a counterbalance and actively 
support Labor. Mere fairness, in 
the Labor view, is not enough. 
BBC director-general Charles Cur- 
ran, who maintains he is more for 
Burke than Rousseau, is neverthe- 
less tough and unyielding on press 
freedom. He has, for instance, stood 
firmly beside CBS’ Frank Stanton 
in the Selling of the Pentagon con- 
troversy. 

The incident that brought Labor 
to the boiling point was the airing 
on June 17 of an hour-long TV 
documentary titled Yesterday's Men. 
What the viewers saw was a homey 
program made up mainly of inter- 
views with Harold Wilson and 
six other Labor leaders, plus bits 
and pieces of sound film of speeches 
and transition material aired by the 
program’s producer, thirty-two-year- 
old David Dimbleby, son of the 
late Richard Dimbleby, who had 
for years been one of the top inter- 
viewers on British TV. Interlaced 


between segments were the strains 
of a song specially written for the 
program and performed by a pop 
group called the Scaffold. 

The program was not excep- 
tional. It was a slick, carefully ed- 
ited job that neither made the 
Labor leaders attractive nor unat- 
tractive. To some viewers, the pro- 
gram made Wilson and his team 
look a bit pompous; to others, it 
made them seem more human. 

Criticism concentrated on these 
points: 1) that the seven Labor 
leaders invited to appear were de- 
liberately deceived about the na- 
ture of the program; 2) that certain 
segments that had been suppressed 
by the BBC management were de- 
liberately leaked to the public; and 
3) that the views of the interviewees 
were misrepresented by unfair ed- 
iting and juxtaposition of material. 
In response to charges made by 
Wilson and Crossman and widely 
circulated in the newspapers—most 
of them apparently filled with 
Schadenfreude over the BBC dis- 
comfiture—the BBC’s seven-man 
board of governors ordered an in- 
vestigation which led to the pub- 
lication of a white paper three 
weeks later. In that document, the 
governors acknowledged errors in 
judgment but denied categorically 
that any errors were deliberate. The 
document concluded with a reaffir- 
mation of BBC independence: 


Politics is a minefield. There is 
inevitably a divergence between 
the aims of politicians and the 
aims of journalists, whether of 
the press or of broadcasting. The 
politician may want to expose 
his view of the truth, whereas 
the journalist wants to expose all 
the truth as he knows it. Never- 
theless each needs the other, and 
ground rules have been devel- 
oped on which trust and under- 
standing rest. This incident has 
impaired that relationship, and 
the BBC greatly regrets that this 
should be so. It will play its part 
in restoring understanding. We 
shall, however, do nothing that 
would put at risk the independ- 
ence of the BBC. Broadcast jour- 
nalism has special obligations, 





but it cannot surrender to any 
individual or party or govern- 
ment—any more than can the 
press—its right of independent 
editorial judgment. 


The “special obligations” to 
which the governors referred are 
the terms of the Television Act of 
1954 under which BBC and its 
commercial rival, the Independent 
Television Authority (ITA), are ob- 
ligated to present “balanced pro- 
gramming” that is “in good taste.” 
The BBC’s own rules provide that 
the corporation itself have no edi- 
torial opinion and broadcast only 
material that is “fair, just, and 
true.” 

The BBC white paper by no 
means satisfied Wilson and the 
other Labor participants. They con- 
sidered boycotting the BBC and ap- 
pearing only on ITA _ broadcasts. 
This they rejected, but they did de- 
cide to demand an apology and to 
ask the Conservative government 
to agree to set up a_ broadcasting 
council similar to the press council 


that examines complaints of im- 
proper practices among print jour- 
Nnalists. 


The Times, editorially referring 
to “a continuing disquiet about 

. the BBC’s interpretations of 
its responsibility to public opinion 
and the public conscience,” en- 
dorsed the broadcasting council. 
Labor MP Jack Ashley, himself a 
former BBC producer, insisted that 
a broadcasting council would help 
contain “the steel within the velvet 
gloves of the broadcasting authori- 
ties.” The Minister of Posts and 
Telecommunications, former track 
star Chris Chataway, to whom the 
BBC governors are responsible, re- 
jected the Labor proposal, although 
he did say during a debate in Com- 
mons that he does not consider the 
present BBC organization “‘sacro- 
sanct.” 

Labor complained it was im- 
proper to have the BBC gover- 
nors conduct an investigation of 
their own organization; New States- 
man editor Charles Crossman said 


the governors do not see themselves 
as a final court of appeal but “as 
the loyal apex of the BBC estab- 
lishment.” The governors, on the 
other hand, maintained that the in- 
vestigation was thorough and un- 
biased, and that even though errors 
in judgment had been made in the 
production of the program, Labor 
had no ground for complaint about 
the fairness of BBC. Indeed the 
white paper, in commenting on 
what the Labor interviewees had 
said, resurrected the remark by Ed- 
ward R. Murrow that there are no 
indiscreet questions, only indiscreet 
answers. 

On balance, the BBC investiga- 
tion does seem to have been fair 
and thorough. The white paper 
acknowledged that: 


1) There had been a leak dis- 
closing a heated exchange between 
Wilson and Dimbleby during the 
filming over a question of how 
much money Wilson had earned 
from publication of his memoirs. 
The filmed report of this exchange 
was, at Wilson’s request, not used 
on the program. The BBC regretted 
the leak, but said it had no idea 
where the leak came from; it might 
have come from Labor members. 

2) The interviewees had not been 
informed about either the music or 
the title. The white paper said it 
was “an error’’ not to tell the Labor 
members that pop music would be 
played on the program and that its 
name had been changed from the 
working title, H.M. Opposition, to 
Yesterday's Men. The title is im- 
portant, since it was a takeoff on a 
clever, demeaning slogan used by 
Labor in an election campaign in 
which the Tory candidates had 
been referred to repeatedly as yes- 
terday’s men. 

3) BBC had erred in presenting 
a documentary about Prime Minis- 
ter Edward Heath the night after 
Yesterday's Men had been shown. 
The white paper acknowledged 
that comparisons were inevitable, 
and that the Heath program was of 
a different, less critical nature. 


On the challenge about the edit- 
ing, however, the BBC stood firm. 
And it rejected absolutely the de- 
mands by Labor members, espe- 
cially Crossman, that it make its 
outtakes of the interviews available 
so that Labor could investigate 
whether the editing had been fair. 
Curran, passionately defending what 
Stanton and CBS defended in the 
Pentagon documentary, wrote Cross- 
man that “the editor should be 
judged on the finished product, not 
on the overmatter, still less on the 
equivalent of a reporter’s note- 
books.” Crossman, equally passion- 
ate, said the issue was not whether 
the public should see the outtakes 
but whether an independent inves- 
tigator should see them; moreover, 
journalists do turn their notes over 
to the Press Council when they are 
being investigated. 

“Indeed,” Crossman wrote, “when 
a journalist’s honor is challenged 
he will be the first to offer his notes 
as evidence to the Press Council in 
order to prove his case. ... The 
case for establishing a Broadcasting 
Council . . . is now unanswerable.” 

Whether or not Crossman’s logic 
was sound, in October Curran an- 
nounced the BBC’s intention of cre- 
ating a citizen-broadcaster com- 
plaints council. 

There are, of course, similarities 
and differences between the prac- 
tice and traditions of journalism 
in Britain and the United States. 
The larger issues involved in the 
Yesterday’s Men case are, however, 
entirely relevant in this country. 
How, for instance, does the manage- 
ment of a TV enterprise provide 
for freshness of approach and still 
insure that programming is fair and 
balanced? The generation gap is in- 
volved. Producer Dimbleby was just 
past thirty and many of his associ- 
ates were in the under-thirty cate- 
gory; their view of what is fair and 
what offends is quite different from 
that not only of Wilson and Cross- 
man but also of Curran and the 
BBC governors. 

Curran said that he himself ques- 
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tioned the judgment of the produc- 
ing team. They, on the other hand, 
seemed utterly unaware that what 
they presented on the air would 
have a negative reaction among the 
older generation. In fact, the Scaf- 
fold, the musical group whose work 
antagonized the Labor members, 
was itself made up of Socialists, 
who thought their song friendly to 
Wilson and Company. 

The BBC is on solid ground also 
when it turns to the Murrow re- 
mark about questions and answers. 
No one forced the Labor politicians 
to appear for the interviews. In- 
deed, some of them were paid; 
Crossman got 175 pounds (about 
$410). No politician should expect 
that his comments will not be ed- 
ited; if he objects to editing, the 
opportunity is always available to 
negotiate in advance special non- 
editing arrangements, which the 
producers can then either accept or 
reject. The demand for outtakes 
seemed to Curran, as it did to 
Stanton and to this writer, an en- 
tirely unacceptable demand; it is a 
critical step along the path to sup- 
pression of journalistic freedom— 
and editor Crossman should cer- 
tainly have recognized this funda- 
mental point. 

The problem of nonverbal com- 
mentary is also troublesome. I was 
not disturbed by the Scaffold’s 
rhythmic Yesterday’s Men. Indeed, 
for me it made the Labor leaders 
more sympathetic and human. So 
did the sequence in which Wilson 
was shown singing a hymn in 
church. Crossman and others—the 
Times included—criticized the pro- 
gram for trivialization. To me, at 
least, this “trivialization” brought 
Wilson and the others alive in ways 
that speechmaking never does. I 
doubt seriously that the program 
changed a single viewer from Labor 
to Tory (or vice versa). 

The question of the power and 
responsibility of broadcasters is as 
significant in countries where the 
broadcasting industry operates un- 
der government aegis as it is in the 
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United States, where program con- 
tent is determined by private cor- 
porations. The Yesterday's Men 
case suggests that even if the U.S. 
moved, as some have suggested, to 
abandon commercial TV and sub- 
stitute public broadcasting, the re- 
lationship between politicians and 
journalists would be essentially un- 
changed. TV producers, in Britain 
as well as in the United States, 
complain that they do not have ade- 
quate money, that they are forever 
under political pressure, and that 
they are always subjected to com- 
plaints of political bias. 

Quite clearly, Yesterday’s Men 
was a flawed program, but it was a 
praiseworthy experiment. Equally 
clearly, the BBC governors were 
correct in standing firm. If TV is 
to serve a democratic purpose in a 
free society, it cannot be controlled 
by politicians simply because it is 
regulated by the Government. 


J. HERBERT ALTSCHULL 


J. Herbert Altschull is an associate 
professor of journalism at Indiana 
University. 


And silent 
flowed the media 


@ Over the years the news media 
in the United States have built up 
a reputation for aggressive, com- 
petitive coverage of everything 
from dog shows to world wars. 
They have even entertained criti- 
cism of themselves. But one area 
the media have been reluctant to 
cover is criticism of their employ- 
ment policies with regard to race. 


An example of this occurred with 
the release of the Kerner Commis- 
sion Report, which sharply criti- 
cized nearly every aspect of Ameri- 
can life as related to race. Most of 
the press covered the report prom- 
inently, citing its conclusion that 
the basic cause of the nation’s ra- 
cial unrest was “white racism.” 
Few, however, gave prominent dis- 
play to the report’s criticism of the 
news media’s sluggishness in _hir- 
ing and promoting minority-group 
members. 

More recently in the New York 
area, one newspaper, the New York 
Post, became involved in a sequel 
to the Kerner Report. I formally 
charged it with racial discrimina- 
tion in firing me and in maintain- 
ing a quota system for blacks and 
Puerto Ricans. These, I am aware, 
are extremely serious charges which 
require concrete evidence to sub- 
stantiate. Much evidence has been 
presented on my behalf and on that 
of the Post. Some of it has been re- 
garded by some media as “news.” 
But rarely by New York City 
dailies. 

No daily newspaper carried news 
of the filing of the complaint with 
the State Division of Human Rights 
on July 20 of last year, but Village 
Voice columnist Nat Hentoff said 
he would write about the case as it 
developed. Shortly after designation 
of July 24 for the preliminary hear- 
ing, I phoned the information to 
the local media and to Associated 
Press and United Press Interna- 
tional, suggesting they stand by for 
a possible story. 

The only publication to take no- 
tice was Print: 1970, a weekly pub- 
lication of Columbia University’s 
summer program for minority- 
group trainees. Its staff gathered 
background information, including 
an interview with my former city 
editor at the Buffalo Evening News, 
and ran a story and picture on 
hearing day. 

At the hearing, my complaint 
resulted in a first-stage “probable 
cause” finding, and I so reported 





this to major news outlets, includ- 
ing the black-oriented Amsterdam 
News. I included copies of the com- 
plaint and my phone number. 

The only story to appear, how- 
ever, was one in Print on Aug. 7, 
headlined PAPER TO DECIDE ON RE- 
HIRING REPORTER. In it were com- 
ments from a second interview 
with me and an explanation of the 
“probable cause” finding and terms 
of settlement (conciliation) offered 
to the Post by the Division. 

By this time it had become clear 
that formally presented allegations 
of racial discrimination against a 
“liberal” newspaper in New York 
City were generally not considered 
to be news fit to print. However, 
there was a breakthrough in the 
black press. Community News Serv- 
ice, a black-run local news service 
specializing in coverage of minority 
affairs, sent a story to clients (in- 
cluding New York dailies) dated 
Aug. 21, and the Aug. 21 Muham- 
mad Speaks, tabloid newspaper of 
the Nation of Islam (Black Mus- 
lims), reprinted it. 

On Aug. 28 Print, which is pub- 
lished only in Summer, carried its 
last story on the case, reporting the 
Post's rejection of conciliation 
terms and the Division’s intent to 
schedule a public hearing “within 
thirty days.” Nat Hentoff, in his 
Sept. 17 Village Voice column, then 
wondered in print whether the 
Post “will be covering the public 
hearing” set for Sept. 18. The usual 
custom, Hentoff added, “is for other 
newspapers not to comment on the 
internal problems of one of their 
corporate brethren. And so I won- 
der if there will be any New York 
Times coverage of the Bill Artis 
hearing on Sept. 18.” 

Two black newspapers, the New 
York Courier and New York Am- 
sterdam News, were next to run 
stories about the charge and forth- 
coming hearing, and I also received 
an invitation to appear on WNEW- 
TV’s black news show, aired at 1:30 
p-m. Saturdays. I was interviewed 


for three minutes. Then in October, 
I was invited to appear for a half- 
hour on Black Perspective on the 
News, on the Eastern Educational 
Television Network. Still nothing 
was published in the New York 
dailies. 

Public hearings were reset to be- 
gin Oct. 15, and I notified by letter 
and follow-up telephone calls all 
the major local media and the black 
press. Arthur Gelb, metropolitan 
editor for the Times, replied: 
“We're aware of your case and 
we're watching it.” No media repre- 
sentatives, black or white, showed 
up to cover the hearings. 

The Buffalo Evening News ran a 
short item Oct. 16 stating that the 
hearings had begun and that Ted 
Poston, veteran black Post reporter, 
had testified that my work was “of 
comparable quality to that of white 
probationary reporters.” The New 
York Courier of Oct. 28 ran a spe- 
cial feature on the Post situation as 
part of a series on the New York 
media. However, press releases by 
Black Perspective, a black journalist 
organization in New York, express- 
ing concern about the issues in my 
complaint, were ignored. 

The Voice then was contacted 
by the Post and reportedly threat- 
ened with a libel suit unless it 
printed a retraction of earlier com- 
ments. A box carrying remarks by a 
Post legal representative accompa- 
nied Nat Hentoff’s Oct. 29 column, 
and the column quoted several pro- 
ponents of my case. But not until 
William Wood, Columbia journal- 
ism professor who broadcasts Report 
on the Press on WCBS radio, lis- 
tened to my story and devoted his 
Nov. 6 broadcast to the lack of press 
coverage, did a major mass-audience 
medium air the issue. Said Wood: 


Often cases involving civil 
rights and charges of racial dis- 
crimination get coverage by the 
news media the day a final de- 
cision is reached. But to inform 
the public about such a story 
only when it reaches its climax 
is insufficient. Responsible critics 
have been putting the finger on 


this persistent pattern, in general 
and in particular. It is one of the 
real shortcomings of contempo- 
rary news media performance. 


After the broadcast, Tom Col- 
lins of Newsday interviewed me for 
a story that appeared last Dec. 1. 
That proved to be the only one in 
a daily newspaper in the New York 
City area during the hearings. Last 
March 13, Editor & Publisher be- 
came the first journalistic trade 
publication to carry a story, appar- 
ently based on the Newsday report. 

The last hearing (of which no 
publication took note) was held last 
April 26. On Aug. 30 the State Di- 
vision handed down its decision up- 
holding my charges and ordering 
the Post to rehire me. On Sept. 1 
UPI sent a nine-paragraph story to 
clients. The Buffalo Evening News 
carried the story on Sept. 2. The 
Times, on Sept. 3, then ran a 
six-and-a-half-column-inch story on 
page 24. Having thus been scooped, 
the Post that afternoon devoted 
more space to the story, stressing 
mainly how it had found me “un- 
qualified” and that it would appeal. 
It quoted the Commissioner as mak- 
ing “no finding with regard to the 
sufficiency of the complainant’s 
work,” and ordering the paper to 
rehire me for a full probationary 
period and provide ‘“‘adequate guid- 
ance and training.” It added: “There 
are frequent instances where pros- 
pects are found unqualified in fewer 
than ninety days and they are dis- 
missed. . . . The Post at present has 
four permanent and one probation- 
ary black reporter.” 

The Daily News omitted the story 
altogether. Metropolitan black pa- 
pers, however, carried it. 

Perhaps the best clue to how the 
media viewed the news of the de- 
cision can be seen in the October 
issue of (More), the New York jour- 
nalism review. “No major radio or 
television station touched the story,” 
the (More) report pointed out. “Paul 
Cleveland, WOR-TV’s news direc- 
tor, wrote it off as ‘just an intra- 
family sort of thing’.” Jack Smee, 
metropolitan editor of the Daily 
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News, was quoted as saying, “It’s 
arguable whether the public is in- 
terested in a story about one re- 
porter at one newspaper.” 

The Post, in the end, may be vin- 
dicated. That is not the point here. 
The point is the lack of reporting. 

Through it all, I was reminded 
of an article by Columbia professor 
Melvin Mencher in the Autumn, 
1969, Journalism Quarterly. Men- 
cher wrote: 


The reluctance of employers 
to hire minority-group journalists 
or, once hired, to permit them to 
cover the community in depth 
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and to promote them to respon- 

sible positions is not limited by 

geography, circulation, or watt- 
age. 

He quoted an assistant to the 
publisher of a large California 
daily: “Look, we want to reach peo- 
ple who spend their weekends ski- 
ing, the couple that flies to London 
on a vacation. Our advertisers ex- 
pect that kind of reader. They're 
not paying to reach poor people.” 
He also quoted an editor of the 
Michigan Daily: “I'll be very hesi- 
tant to go into journalism. I don’t 
know whether I'll be able to strive 


Hog Tied 
A PORTRAIT of the late Col. George J. B. Fisher, who was 
long associated with the Chemical Corps School, is unveiled 
by Col, Stanley D. Fair, commandant of the Army Chemical 
Center and School at Fort McClellan. The portrait, donated by 


Col. Fisher's daughters, hangs in the Fisher Library at the 
school. 


Captious caption 


for the kind of depth of writing for 
which we strove on the Daily... . 
Most newspapers neither dig nor 
reflect. They mirror, and that’s a 
process I couldn’t be a part of.” 

In some instances, I have observed 
over the past year and a half, the 
press doesn’t even mirror. 


—WILLIAM ARTIS, JR. 


William Artis, Jr., has been a re- 
porter for the Buffalo Evening News 
and the New York Post. He is a grad- 
uate of Ohio State University and has 
been a Rockefeller Foundation Fellow 
in Interracial Reporting at Columbia. 


—Army Times, Sept. 29. 





Television: 
1. primarily a 
sales apparatus? 


RON POWERS 


TELEVISION: THE BUSINESS BEHIND THE BOX. By Les 
Brown. Harcourt, Brace Jovanovich. $8.95. 

O The TV beat on a newspaper is probably the 
most underdeveloped area of journalistic special- 
ization. Potentially, it is the most important beat. 
Since the subject, “television,” may be subdivided 
almost infinitely—drama, music, dance, news, his- 
tory, education, morals and manners, commerce, 
human psychology, law, technology—the TV 
critic virtually has the mandate of social philos- 
opher. Using his TV screen as a base, he may 
say whatever he pleases about whatever subject 
he pleases. 

The mandate is seldom fulfilled. One reason is 
that few newspapermen assigned to cover TV are 
inclined to such scope, or are capable of it. For 
years after TV appeared as a national communi- 
cator, newspaper publishers regarded -it as a 
competitor for circulation. Many refused to cover 
it at all, When they finally relented—that is, 
when they saw the enormous readership value in 
printing TV listings and an occasional feature 
story on the stars—they chose as “critics” people 
who were not really critics, but who were facile at 
turning a phrase, interviewing a celebrity, giving 
a press release a “light touch.” (I share the above 
legacy; I am a former sportswriter and was adept 
at just such skills.) 

A good many of those people, hired or trans- 
ferred in the mid-1950s to the TV beat, are still 
writing it today. They have the reportorial in- 


Ron Powers is Chicago Sun-Times radio-TV critic. 


stincts of tourists, the skepticism of an APPLAUSE 
sign, and the resistance to public-relations flattery 
of a contestant on Let’s Make a Deal. It is by no 
means a trivial commentary that the three net- 
works’ PR departments routinely shower TV 
critics with such promotional gifts as plastic toys, 
puzzles, balloons, and candy. 

In the vacuum of critical examination by the 
press, TV discreetly grew from a stepchild of 
movies, vaudeville, and radio into a marketing 
mechanism so entwined with the national com- 
merce, and so insulated against esthetic change, 
that many TV critics today find their “commen- 
tary” a hollow joke. Is it possible that TV could 
have grown in a more humanly responsive way, 
given an early climate of astute critical scrutiny? 
Les Brown, the radio-TV editor of Variety, would 
probably scoff at the very idea. An early passage 
in his book indicates his attitude on this score: 


To the critic, television is about programs. To 
the broadcast practitioner, it is mainly about 
sales. This explains why most critics have nothing 
important to say to the industry and why, among 
all the critics in show business and the arts, the 
television reviewer is the least effective. In tele- 
vision only one notice matters, that from the ulti- 
mate critic, the A. C. Nielsen Company. 


That, possibly, is all there is worth saying on 
the subject. Brown is the best reporter among 
anyone writing about television today. His book 
is a staccato of flat fatalism, marked by a subtle 
technical logic that allows for no sentimentality, 
no vainglorious notions of the crusading critic. 
For precisely those reasons, Television fills the 
greatest critical void: pertinence. Brown writes: 


The advertisers . . . are the customers, collec- 
tively the marketplace, and the programs exist in 
reality for them, as shills for their “messages,” 
rather than for the general public. . . . Unlike 
the stage, motion pictures, concerts, and record- 
ings, television’s boxoffice is not comprised of peo- 
ple but of advertisers, and what is sold to them is 
not the product but the audience. ... The 
viewer . . . is what the advertiser buys like herds 
of cattle—$2.50 per thousand bulk, $4 to $8 per 
thousand select. . . . 


The area of Brown’s study is the TV year 1970. 
In detailing the prime-time programming compe- 
tition among CBS, NBC, and ABC, he provides a 
chronology of impersonal abdications from “serv- 
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ing the public interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity” that should make any viewer shudder for 
his self-esteem and any critic recoil from ever 
writing another Sunday piece on Mary Tyler 
Moore’s wardrobe. His intimate contacts with key 
people at the top of network management—the 
signature of a consummate reporter—are startling, 
and he uses them to reconstruct executive-suite 
intrigues that control schedules, careers, and mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Brown argues that programming decisions— 
the cultural menu for the population—are based 


“ “The squares 
have always been the 
TV audience .. .’” 


on fear; fear of offending, fear of startling with 
new ideas, corporate fear of losing face. ‘Let's 
face it,” a studio executive tells Brown, “the 
squares have always been the television audience 
and always will be. If you don’t play it their way, 
you're out of business.” 

Brown’s fatalism is far-reaching; he knows the 
sovereignty of the stockholder and of the privacy 
of the public airwaves. But he is far from being 
devoid of sensibilities. The book imparts a con- 
stant feeling of suppressed rage. Brown writes 
with exasperation of a young couple he knew 
whose marriage was breaking up because the wife 
could not measure up to the “norm” she per- 
ceived from TV: 


There is no death, no disease, no emotional ill- 
ness, no sex anxiety, no real financial insecurity, 
no religious doubt, and no personal unfulfillment 
in TV’s antiseptic households, and so the irony is 
bitter when the consumer watches from an envi- 
ronment of cracked plaster and roaches, sniveling 
tots and a dog in heat, and a husband-father 
twisted into a grotesque by his job, his bills, and 
by having read the evening papers. 


As a reportorial effort, Television is outstand- 
ing. It is a catalog of all the specific corporate, 
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legal, political, and economic ills that constrict 
TV. But as a peer among TV writers, what does 
Brown have to say to the critics of the land? If 
there were sixty Les Browns digging and deducing 
in the daily press, would the resultant moral out- 
rage turn the medium in a more socially useful 
direction? It is an interesting question because 
Brown himself—until this book—has elected to 
direct his voice to the TV industry, not the view- 
ers. Variety has little circulation outside show 
business. So Brown has applied his sophisticated 
reporting and analytical skills to an equally so- 
phisticated audience of industry movers who, 
while applauding or suffering his expertise, feel 
little pressure to change the medium because of it. 

In this acquiescence to the futility of attempt- 
ing to change the industry, Brown is consistent 
with the attitudes of another preeminent TV 
critic, Robert Lewis Shayon of Saturday Review. 
Shayon’s own book, Open to Criticism (Beacon 
Press, $9.95), also published this year, treats the 
ethic of change with equal pessimism: 


The years pass and the small gains, the transient 
enthusiasms, the aroused hopes all seem to turn 
back upon themselves, heavy with the weight that 
gravitates to dead center. It is a serious occupa- 
tional hazard for a critic. . 

I was, during that early period in my develop- 
ment as a critic, not sufficiently aware of the mar- 
ketplace realities of the commercial broadcasting 
system. 


Perhaps Brown understands the dedicated in- 
nocence of TV viewers as well as he understands 
the cunning of the men who orchestrate them for 
fortunes. (His lone suggestion for reform is that 
public TV become a full-fledged competitor with 
the three commercial networks, shooting for 10 
to 15 per cent of the viewership. Such a loss in 
commercial audiences, he believes, would force 
better programs through the time-honored prin- 
ciple of fear.) At any rate, Television states a 
case that should be taken directly to the viewer. 
Armed with Brown’s insights, the daily critics 
should seek every opportunity to remind the 
viewer of his passive state, his role as cattle in 
the advertiser’s roundup, and the hopelessness of 
his unrequited love for this one-way window on 
the world.! 





Television: 


2. primarily a 
liberal mouthpiece? 


LAWRENCE LAURENT 


THE NEWS TWISTERS. By Edith Efron. Nash Publishing. 
$7.95. 


O Content analysis of TV news is a game that 
everyone is qualified to play and each is guaran- 
teed to win. There are no losers, simply because 
each player is permitted to use his own personal 
scale, tipped in any direction that he pleases. 
Some play this game by analyzing the “hostile 
content” of pictures, Others do it by grading the 
order in which stories are presented; giving great- 
est weight to those stories before the middle 
commercial and least weight to the “tail piece.” 
Miss Edith Efron, a reporter for TV Guide (which 
is not associated with this book), received a grant 
of $8,000 from the Historical Research Founda- 
tion of New York and she chose to do content 
analysis by word count. The result is a volume 
that will please her sponsors, give strength to 
those who call themselves Conservatives, and sup- 
ply a whole new arsenal to those who write 
speeches for the Vice President. 

Miss Efron’s assistants set up tape recorders 
and recorded the dinnertime newscasts of ABC- 
TV, CBS-TV, and NBC-TV over a sixty-day pe- 
riod in 1968 (Sept. 16 to Nov. 11). The recordings 
were transcribed (a total of 323,100 words) and 
analyzed by Miss Efron and Clytia M. Chambers). 
Their analysis of transcripts led to the following 
conclusions (Page 47): 


The networks actively slanted their opinion 
coverage against U.S. policy on the Vietnam War. 

The networks actively slanted their opinion cov- 
erage in favor of the black militants and against 
the white middle-class majority. 

The networks largely evaded the issue of vio- 
lent radicals. 

The networks actively favored the Democratic 


Lawrence Laurent is Washington Post radio-TV editor. 


candidate, Hubert Humphrey, for the Presidency 
over his Republican opponent. 

The networks actively opposed the Republican 
candidate, Richard Nixon, in his run for the 
Presidency. 

In summary, the Presidential campaign of 1968 
and its major issues were handled in a partisan 
fashion by all three networks. 


Bias, like beauty, usually lies in the eye of the 
beholder, and every honorable journalist recog- 
nizes that to some extent he is a prisoner of his 
heritage, his education, and his training. Recogni- 
tion of personal bias and the safeguards against 
them are usually the first disciplines a journalist 
learns. After that, his work is scrutinized by 
his peers, by the consumers of his work, and he 
either achieves—or loses—a reputation for fair- 
ness. (“Objectivity” is a semantic trap; often an 
impossible dream, but an ideal that, in dialectics, 
any survivor of freshman logic can reduce to 
shreds.) 

To Miss Efron, however, bias is cultivated by 
“selectivity”; nurtured by “The Hidden Stand- 
ard”; and flowers in opinion that is made public. 
To find bias, writes Miss Efron, “is essentially 
simple. It can be used by any citizen with full 
command of’ the English language, with the 
knowledge of the full repertoire of the opinions 
and arguments on the opposing sides of the con- 
temporary political controversies, and with the 
conviction that freedom of expression is not the 
property of any one section of the American 
political spectrum.” 

Her method is simplicity itself. She selected 
thirteen topics, divided them into pro and anti, 
then each time a network reported on one of the 
topics, she labeled the report “for” or “against.” 
The operative point is that she labeled them. Her 
categories, however, are not simple. They overlap 
and they conflict. First, there is reporting on three 
Presidential candidates; reporting on “U.S. Policy 
on the Vietnam War,” separated from reporting 
on “U.S. Policy on the Bombing Halt.” Other, 
separate categories for characterization and tabu- 
lation—for and against—are labeled: Vietcong, 
Black Militants, White Middle Class Majority, 
Liberal, Conservative, ‘Left,’ ‘Demonstrators,” 
and “Violent Radicals.” The only possible expla- 
nation for such categories is found in the acknowl- 
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edgements, with thanks to Clytia Chambers, 
“whose inventive organizational abilities kept 
this complex project from falling into chaos.” 

Near the end of this hortatory, angry volume 
(and before the beginning of appendixes A 
through O), Miss Efron strives for solutions. She 
can find only two; the long discredited “spec- 
trum” theory that has newscasters of every shad- 
ing of political opinion, and the selling of the 
spectrum to those with opinions who can pay. 
The “spectrum” theory fails on two assumptions. 
The first is that the same audience will listen to 
each biased commentator and arrive at the truth. 
The listener does no such thing: He listens to 
those points of view that confirm his own views 
(or he listens to the most engaging showman). 
The second, and even more serious fallacy, is 
that each of the commentators will deal precisely 
with the same topics each day. The second solu- 
tion is some form of pay or subscription TV; or 
perhaps the multi-channel capacity that is prom- 
ised by Community Antenna Television (CATV). 
This latter might permit each fragment and 
fraction of political opinion to circulate its views 
on every subject; it would guarantee everything 
but an audience. 

Since so much of Miss Efron’s study rests purely 
on subjective evaluation, one must look at the 
sources of her own support. The study was fi- 
nanced by a foundation founded with a bequest 
from Alfred Kohlberg of China Lobby fame; its 
board of directors has included Ida Kohlberg, 
Laurence Kohlberg, William F. Buckley, Jr., 
Lawrence Fertig, and Ruth Matthews. Previous 
grants have been made to Louis F. Budenz, Freda 
Utley, the Fleet Publishing Company for a book 
called Red China Lobby, and to Anatoli M. Gra- 
novsky for work on a sequel to J Was an NKVD 
Agent. It previously sponsored publication of a 
volume called The Left-Leaning Antenna [see 
Books, September / October]. 


This source of support must raise questions 
about the neutrality of Miss Efron’s approach to 
bias in broadcast journalism. But she is working 
in an area that has long confused our agencies of 
public policy. In 1949 the FCC reversed its 1941 
stand and gave broadcasters the right to be advo- 
cates under what came to be called the Fairness 
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Doctrine. This was given a Congressional statu- 
tory blessing in 1959 and has now evolved into 
three separate doctrines, governing personal at- 
tack, controversial issues, and the right of reply. 
The courts, in turn, have broadened each of the 
Fairness Doctrine’s concepts until the FCC it- 
self has become sufficiently confused to order a 
detailed study of the Doctrine. 

Like other doctrinaire writers, Miss Efron has 
too little respect for the most powerful safeguard 
against bias in public media. This safeguard rests 
with the audience. Much of it recognizes bias 
(often where it might be hard for a fair-minded 
man to find). And, always, there is that indispen- 
sable safeguard in mass media: whatever is done 
is done publicly; available for instant inspection 
and always susceptible to a redress of grievances. 


Book Notes 


WINCHELL. By Bob Thomas. Doubleday. $7.95. 


[] This brief, anecdotal profile is possibly less a 
biography of a man than the story of the column 
and the radio program that made him a national 
presence. At this writing, Walter Winchell the 
man lives on, but the vehicles that carried him to 
eminence—his spot on page 10 of the little- 
mourned New York Mirror and prime-time net- 
work radio—have disappeared. Still, to those who 
remember, the recollection is vivid: the slangy, 
almost coded language of the column, revealing as 
if it really mattered the activity of the pseudo-elite 
once known as café society; and the frantic, Win- 
chell-operated telegraph key that prefaced the 
equally frantic delivery of quasi-exclusives on, say, 
World War II or the stock market. 

Thomas, who has specialized in biographies of 
(in Winchell terminology) “shitheels,” gives cur- 
sory attention to personal details—Winchell’s 
Manhattan boyhood, his early vaudeville career, 
his first column in the form of a backstage gossip 
sheet, his often-tragic family life. But the heart of 





the account is Winchell’s journalism. Here we 
find in unsparing detail the makeshift carpentry 
that produced the column—the unblushing ex- 
ploitation of publicity agents, the use of unac- 
knowledged ghosts, the frequent failures of ac- 
curacy, the sly retractions, and the use of the 
space for personal feuds or excursions into self- 
glorification. 

The column, the radio program, and the consid- 
erable audiences they gained lent Winchell an 
aura of power that drew into his circle of con- 
fidantes even national figures, notably Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and J. Edgar Hoover. Thomas takes for 
granted the reality of Winchell’s power. He credits 
Winchell with influence in Manhattan “as great 
as any man’s in history,” and on the national 
scene with decisive help in swinging American 
opinion against the Nazis before World War II. 

Yet one is struck, on the evidence of the book, 
with Winchell’s narrow range of contact with the 
sources of political power. On the national scene, 
his acquaintances seemed scarcely to extend be- 
yond the FBI director, FDR, and Senator Joseph 
McCarthy. The book records a silly brush with 
Mayor William O’Dwyer, but if Winchell even 
knew Fiorello La Guardia, Al Smith, FDR as 
Governor, or either of the Robert F. Wagners, 
there is no sign of it here. Winchell may have 
temporarily dazzled even eminent readers into 
thinking that his table at the Stork Club (also 
now vanished) was a locus of power; in retrospect, 
it appears to have been a power exercised mostly 
over those entrapped, willingly, in the media-pub- 
licity system, While it lasted, it was a virtuoso per- 
formance. 


AMERICA, INC. By Morton Mintz and Jerry S. Cohen. 
Dial. $10. 


O While attention has been fixed on govern- 
ment efforts to restrain some types of news, this 
new bestseller offers a reminder that there are 
private impingements on what the Supreme Court 
has called “the marketplace of ideas.” While its 
overall subject is corporate power in general, its 
second chapter is an incisive summary of the dan- 
gers posed by the growing concentration and con- 


glomeration of news media. The authors put 
their argument bluntly: 


[T]here is an inadequacy in news concepts 
which center on public government to the near- 
exclusion of private government. But the impact 
of news media is so great that they, too, must be 
considered government. They should be so re- 
ported, as any government should be reported. 
Their actions and nonactions can have the great- 
est consequences. If their judgments are made in 
fear, are inhibited, or are self-serving, what the 
Republic receives as news is of a different order 
than if the judgments are made by men who are 
free of such restraints—whether the origin is in 
public government or private government. 


Mintz and Cohen add forty pages of examples 
of the kinds of potential restraint they mean: the 
sanction for monopoly in the Newspaper Preser- 
vation Act of 1970, the increasing predominance 
of local and regional newspaper and broadcast 
groups, the spread of communications conglom- 
erates, and the ownership of news organizations by 
non-news interests (notably, the holdings of banks 
in news corporations). As remedies, the authors 
offer varieties of government action—federal 
chartering of corporations to facilitate regulation, 
new antitrust legislation to break up concentra- 
tions, development of the right of public access 
to media. 

Conceivably, such measures could gradually 
gain support, but immediate action, it appears, 
could hardly be expected of a Congress and an 
administration that sanctioned the Newspaper 
Preservation Act. Realism demands that journal- 
ists recognize that as long as news monopolies and 
conglomerates work as businesses, they are likely 
to survive. What journalists can do to help limit 
private abuses is to continue to demand increased 
professional independence in the corporate set- 
ting. Moreover, those who choose to work in 
countermedia of the public or “underground” 
variety can offer yardsticks outside the corporate 
system for measuring the performance of com- 
mercial news media. 


H. L. MENCKEN: ICONOCLAST FROM BALTIMORE. By 
Douglas C. Stenerson. University of Chicago Press. $7.95. 


[] Rather than another biography of Mencken, 
which is scarcely needed at this point, this is “an 
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intensive study of his temperament” by an aca- 
demic, a professor of English and American Stud- 
ies at Roosevelt University. Journalists may find 
particularly engaging the chapter dealing with 
Mencken’s formative decade in Baltimore journal- 
ism. Stenerson notes acutely the advantages to a 
young writer in working for a turn-of-the-century 
city newspaper: “The tradition into which he was 
initiated, with its emphasis on the responsibility 
of each reporter to write up, as well as to gather 
details for, his stories, stood at the opposite ex- 
treme from the impersonal assembly-line journal- 
ism of later years. . . . [Editors] encouraged their 
reporters to observe the urban scene closely and to 
write about it in a fresh, colorful way.” Even when 
Mencken moved on to criticism and magazine 
editing, he continued to think of himself as a 
newspaperman; Stenerson points out the effects, 
good and ill, of this cast of mind on his later emi- 
nence as a mordant observer of boobus Ameri- 
canus. Overall, this is a kindly, favorable view of 
the rebel whom many came to regard as limited 
and misguided. By linking Mencken and his jour- 
nalism to the great cultural rebellion against the 
genteel tradition in American letters, Stenerson 
does much to give Mencken a secure place in his 
own time. 


MASS MEDIA AND THE NATIONAL EXPERIENCE: ESSAYS 
IN COMMUNICATION HISTORY. Edited by Ronald T. 
Farrar and John D. Stevens. Harper & Row. $3.50 soft- 
cover. 


[] The importance of this modest collection lies 
in the fact that the group of stragglers that special- 
izes in journalism history has managed to assemble 
a survey of the prospects in their field. To this re- 
viewer's recollection, this is the first book about 
journalism history, and its very existence is wel- 
come. This is said despite the unevenness of the 
contents, One is impressed with the meticulousness 
of R. Smith Schuneman’s essay on the emerging 
discipline of history of photography, and with the 
breadth of the surveys on general journalism his- 
tory and on freedom of expression by the two edi- 
tors. But too many of the writers use their essays 
to review their own past research achievements, 
and one or two are tinged with the old “‘defender- 
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of-the-faith” attitude that has already ruined so 
much journalism history. The book, nonetheless, 
is valuable, perhaps as a forerunner of a new 
depth and breadth in a neglected field. 


MISS THISTLEBOTTOM’S HOBGOBLINS: THE CAREFUL 
WRITER’S GUIDE TO THE TABOOS, BUGBEARS, AND 
OUTMODED RULES OF ENGLISH USAGE. By Theodore 
M. Bernstein. Farrar, Straus, and Giroux. $6.95. 


[] The subtitle almost explains the book. Theo- 
dore M. Bernstein, watcher of language at the 
New York Times and author of three earlier vol- 
umes on the use of English, turns now to a more 
positive approach than before. In the past, he has 
frequently warned that “thou shalt not”; here he 
says that “you may’’—even to the point of giving 
permission to occasionally split an infinitive. 


A DAY IN THE LIFE OF THE NEW YORK TIMES. By Ruth 
Adler. J. B. Lippincott. $6.95. (A New York Times Book) 


[] Well, what kind of a day was Feb. 28, 1969? 
Unless you are Clay Shaw, Sirhan B. Sirhan, or 
Lieutenant General Hafez al-Assad, the date might 
not stick in your memory. (Shaw won acquittal on 
a charge of conspiring to kill President Kennedy; 
Sirhan disrupted his trial with a plea of guilt; and 
the general took over the Syrian government.) Nor 
was it an extraordinarily gripping day on Forty- 
Third Street, as Ruth Adler, editor of the newspa- 
per’s house organ, makes clear. She has done an 
extraordinarily persevering and detailed job of 
finding out what dozens of Times employees did 
on that day, but the result does not differ at bot- 
tom from similar promotional efforts on film by 
such other organizations as Life and the Associated 
Press. Everybody does his job, everybody does it 
right, and everybody smells like a rose. It must be 
a wonderful place. 

JAMES BOYLAN 


EpiTor’s NOTE: On Nov. 9 Little, Brown is pub- 
lishing a “CJR” anthology, “Our Troubled Press: 
Ten Years of Columbia Journalism Review,” 
edited by Alfred Balk and James Boylan (393 
pages; price, $10). 





Unfinished business 


The Pentagon Papers 
TO THE REVIEW: 


Congratulations particularly on 
the First Amendment issue [Sep- 
tember/October]. It is simply splen- 
did, the best ever. 


ROGER TATARIAN 
Vice President and Editor 
United Press International 


TO THE REVIEW: 


For many years your school has 
identified with outstanding journal- 
ism. Your issue on the Pentagon 
Papers, however, if read by a com- 
plete stranger to the matter, would 
give the conclusion that there was 
no criticism or any question what- 
soever in that particular exercise. 
This was not in the highest tradi- 
tion of an earlier Columbia School 
of Journalism that I once admired 
extravagantly. 

JACK WILLIAMS 


Governor, 
State of Arizona 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Your discussion of the Pentagon 
Papers was thorough, but sadly one- 
sided. To champion a free press is 
admirable, but the question in this 
case is whether it required a viola- 
tion of the law. 

If Constitutional rights outweigh 
respect for the appropriate laws, 
then we would have to affirm that 
any American had the right to steal 
the papers from the Times while 
they were pondering whether to 
publish them. I wonder what the 
Times would have done to any em- 
ployee caught divulging the papers 
prematurely. 

I was disappointed that the pro- 
visions of the present freedom-of- 


information laws were not even 
considered an option, either by the 
Times, the Post, or the Review. Sec- 
tion 552 of Title 5, United States 
Code, provides that: 


. on complaint, the district 
court of the United States in 
the district in which the com- 
plainant resides, or has_ his 
principal place of business, or 
in which the agency records are 
situated, has jurisdiction to en- 
join the agency from withhold- 
ing agency records and to order 
the production of any agency 
record improperly withheld 
from the complainant. 


DAVID E. KUCHARSKY 
Managing Editor 
Christianity Today 
Washington, D.C. 


CBS and the Pentagon 


TO THE REVIEW: 


In an editor’s note on page 59 of 
the September/October issue, CJR 
cites an article in the June Harper’s 
by Professor Friendly which you 
say “discusses . . . at length” issues 
raised by CBS’ The Selling of the 
Pentagon. Since you have referred 
your readers to that article I would 
like to share with you some thoughts 
on it which I also have called to 
Harper’s attention. 

Also, because of your continuing 
comment on the CBS show, I am 
enclosing a copy of the CBS OPERAT- 
ING STANDARDS: NEWS AND PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS which the network promul- 
gated June 28. Perhaps CJR has 
not seen these new CBS standards 
yet, since they are not mentioned in 
your new issue. Clearly they are an 
important professional reaction to 
the production issues raised by The 
Selling of the Pentagon, since un- 
der these new standards CBS could 
not now produce the show in the 
manner in which it was originally 
made and shown, particularly as 
concerns the editing of interviews 
and film clips. 

In his Harper’s article, Professor 
Friendly notes that a major charge 
by CBS on the show was that the 


Department of Defense propagan- 
dized for an American role as “the 
cop on every beat in the world.” 
Professor Friendly says that is the 
real issue and one which never has 
been addressed. 

That issue has, in fact, been ad- 
dressed numerous times by the 
Nixon Administration. The very 
essence of the Nixon Doctrine for- 
eign policy and the supporting na- 
tional security strategy of Realistic 
Deterrence is a transition away 
from the period of history when 
the U.S. tried to do too much by 
itself and toward a new era of 
greater international cooperation, 
partnership and negotiation. CBS 
worked on their show for eleven 
months; if in that period they did 
not learn what our national secu- 
rity strategy changes were they had 
their eyes and ears closed. I per- 
sonally explained the changes to 
the producer of the CBS show, and 
he told me he understood. 

But maybe he did not under- 
stand. Maybe Professor Friendly 
does not fully understand. Maybe 
Harper’s readers do not yet under- 
stand that Mr. Mudd’s CBS com- 
mentary is wrong and that the U.S. 
does not intend to be the “cop on 
every beat.” All concerned should 
recall at least the following three 
quotations: 


From the President’s 1970 For- 
eign Policy Message: “America can- 
not—and will not—conceive all the 
plans, design all the programs, ex- 
ecute all the decisions, and under- 
take all the defense of the free na- 
tions of the world. We will help 
where it makes a real difference and 
is considered in our interest.” 

From the President’s 1971 For- 
eign Policy Message: ‘““The United 
States can and will participate, 
where our interests dictate, but as 
a weight—not the weight—in the 
scale.” 

From Secretary Laird’s 1971 De- 
fense Report: “[The Nixon Doc- 
trine] takes account of the strategic, 
fiscal, manpower, and political re- 
alities while steering a prudent mid- 
dle course between two policy ex- 
tremes—world policeman or new 
isolationism.” 


During preparation of the Selling 
I personally talked about these is- 
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sues many times with the show’s 
producer, his chief researcher who 
spent weeks at the Pentagon, and 
the regular CBS correspondents cov- 
ering the Defense beat. Yet the 
show when aired mentioned only 
“cop on every beat.” It did not 
mention this Administration’s re- 
ductions in the Defense budget, 
withdrawal of U.S. troops from 
Vietnam, Thailand, Korea, and else- 
where in Asia, layup of hundreds 
of Navy ships, closure or reduction 
of defense bases worldwide and na- 
tionwide, release of thousands of 
military and civilian personnel 
from the rolls of the Defense De- 
partment, or negotiations at SALT 
or Paris—all things being widely 
talked about in public. 

In short, the CBS producer knew 
when he put Selling on the air that 
it was misinforming viewers about 
U.S. defense policy, about what 
government and Defense spokes- 
men are saying concerning that 
policy, and about what was going 
on to implement it. I agree with 
Professor Friendly that this issue is 
far more important than lesser 
CBS errors of fact and disputes 
about techniques. It is by far the 
most unprofessional thing about a 
generally unprofessional show. 

I would like it understood, in 
closing, that these comments are 
directed only at this specific show 
by this specific producer. We have 
not and do not question the integ- 
rity of CBS News; we have worked 
and continue to work with CBS 
News on numerous other projects. 


JERRY W. FRIEDHEIM 
Deputy Assistant Secretary 
U.S. Department of Defense 


EpiTor’s NOTE: “CJR” is aware of 
CBS’ June 28 policy memo on film- 
ing and editing of public affairs in- 
terviews and speeches, and we com- 
mend the network for it. [See ex- 
cerpts, page 63.) 

“CJR” is also aware of revisions 
in Pentagon public affairs activities 
(not mentioned by Mr. Friedheim) 
to bring them into closer harmony 
with Presidential policy as quoted 
by Mr. Friedheim, and we com- 
mend the Pentagon for these. They 
include prohibiting the glamorizing 
of judo and other hand-to-hand 
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combat before young audiences, 
and a review of all films shown the 
public or trainees to cull out those 
reflecting outdated Cold War poli- 
cies. 


The ‘Guidelines’ 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Congratulations are due the As- 
sociated Press Managing Editors 
for the superb parody of Early 
Bronze Age thinking on women in 
the newspaper business [“APME’s 
‘Guidelines’ a ‘Sexist’ Document? An 
Editor’s Reply,” September/Octo- 
ber]. 

Any reporter who has ever argued 
with a managing editor will recog- 
nize the deliciously tortured logic 
of saying in one breath that women 
generally make lousy financial and 
investigative reporters and then in 
the next breath pointing out that 
two of the best financial and inves- 
tigative reporters are women. And 
those marvelous Sinclair Lewis eu- 
phemisms for the Almighty! 

The APME obviously has a 
mother lode of humor. Let’s see 
more of these parodies. 


DAVID MURRAY 

National Affairs 
Commentator and 
Editorial Writer 

Chicago Sun-Times 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Perhaps Mr. Miller’s statement 
has served a therapeutic purpose, 
allowing him to hone and to pub- 
lish his philosophy of life. (I agree 
with the editors of CJR thai his 
position paper only has importance 
as the “official, considered” response 
of APME.) For me, I know, it 
brought to mind quite a few pro- 
fessors, potential employers, and 
colleagues who are unable to deal 
with women as persons. 

What the issue requires is action, 
not reflection. Those of your read- 
ers who are able to think of women 
as persons and who believe that 
women have the same Constitu- 
tional rights as other human beings 
(who happen to be men) must act. 


They might begin by challenging 
their superiors and colleagues who 
discriminate (need I count the ways) 
against women. They might en- 
courage the talented and educated 
women they know as wholeheart- 
edly as they do such men. 

Should any of your readers be 
unable to exercise their better judg- 
ment because of their personal 
hangups, let them reread Miller's 
pontification, substituting “boys” 
for “girls” and time-honored stereo- 
types of men or blacks for the time- 
worn stereotypes of women. Re- 
member, any irrelevant criterion 
employed today in the evaluation 
of a woman could be applied to- 
morrow to a man. 


C. LEE HILEWICK 
Athens, Ga. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


“APME Guidelines’” editor Ed- 
ward M. Miller’s reply to the charge 
that “Guidelines” is a sexist docu- 
ment is the most profoundly pom- 
pous and incredibly asinine defense 
of male chauvinism I have ever 
read. 


LYNN MARTIN HASKIN 
Journalism Instructor 
Pennsylvania State University 
Delaware County Campus 
Media, Pa. 


On ‘Atlanta’ 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Generally your 
with an Atlanta Journalism Review 
[July/August] strikes me as biased 
to the point of defeating any use- 
ful purpose it might have had—an 
assault rather than a critique. How- 


“experiment” 


ever, one article, “How Atlanta 
Magazine Lost Its Soul,” by Frank 
O'Neill, struck such a resoundingly 
discordant note with me I feel com- 
pelled to comment. 

Mr. O’Neill’s reference to the 
publication as “chamberistic” is dif- 
ficult to rationalize since, in fact, 
Atlanta is a house organ published 





by the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce. It would seem the commer- 
cialism necessary to this—and for 
that matter most publications— 
distorts the view from Mr. O’Neill’s 
journalistic ivory tower. But crass 
as it may seem to him, the purpose 
of the magazine was not to provide 
a print media pulpit for a faddish 
viewpoint which did not mirror the 
ideas, images, or best interests of 
the city it purported to serve. 

Atlanta’s avowed intention was 
to support, acclaim, promote, and 
on occasion constructively criticize 
its city . . . and to accomplish this 
with as much technical expertise 
and esthetic appeal as could be 
achieved within a given set of 
necessary boundaries. What Mr. 
O'Neill refers to as the “golden 
days” were more truthfully an ego- 
trip for the Lange staff. 

Mr. O'Neill's attack on_ the 
Townsend, or pre-’67 era “when 
contributors longed to be pub- 
lished in it,” is understandably 
brief and superficial. It would take 
someone with far more insight than 
Mr. O'Neill displays to analyze the 
specific reasons behind Atlanta 
Magazine’s success during those 
early years. But the success did ex- 
ist. And only one suffering a near- 
terminal case of sour-grape poison- 
ing would even suggest discrediting 
those years. 

Early signs of its decline began 
to appear before the Townsend era 
ended and were unfortunately well 
ingrained before Jack Lange was 
delivered unto the editorship. What 
ensued were two years of infighting, 
with the result that the magazine 
became alien to its reason for exist- 
ing—the city and its image. It pro- 
duced journalism for the sake of 
journalism, reluctantly and begrudg- 
ingly interspersed with what one 
might expect to find in a Chamber 
of Commerce publication with a 
less illustrious history. Mr. O’Neill 
indicates the Lange magazine was 
receiving national notice because of 
its increasingly liberal views. But 
given a national circulation, what 
earthly benefit could the Chamber 
hope to derive from spending hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to 
don sackcloth and ashes and stand 
in the public view? 

The 1969 purge was inevitable. 


Unfortunately, the remedial action 
taken by the Chamber leaves little 
hope that the magazine will soon 
reclaim its once-esteemed position. 
The legacy of Mr. O’Neill’s “golden 
days” seems to have produced an 
aberrational defensiveness and con- 
tinuing alienation which [Norman] 
Shavin’s hand-picked staff is appar- 
ently unable to break out of. 

However, the really tragic aspect 
of the magazine’s current state of 
rather pathetic existence is that the 
charisma and magic that flowed in 
the early years are still inherent in 
a vast number of talented, creative 
professionals who call Atlanta home 
... but whose product is no 
longer to be found between the 
covers of Atlanta Magazine. 


JERALDINE B. TURNER 
Atlanta 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I found your section on Atlanta 
journalism to be very interesting, 
but I want to call attention to what 
I consider a serious omission in the 
story “Racial Coverage in Atlanta: 
‘Once Over Lightly.’ ” 

WIGO, a black-oriented station 
owned by this company, was the 
first station to make an agreement 
with the Black Coalition. From 
that time on, this station has done 
a job of journalism for the black 
community which is probably with- 
out peer. 


EMIL MOGUL 

President 

Basic Communications, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


Credit to Darcy 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Readers might like to know that 
the “censored” New York Times 
front page reproduced from the Al- 
buquerque Journal in the Septem- 
ber/October Review [see column 
three] was actually the work of 
Newsday political cartoonist Tom 


_| New Bork rian to vase 
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MD, AT REQUEST OF MB; HALTS 
TIMES VIETNAM SERIES FOUR DAYS 


Vietnam Archive: Pentagon Si Traces 
Decades of 


Darcy. The syndicated cartoon ap- 
peared in dozens of papers (includ- 
ing Newsday, where Tom won his 
Pulitzer last year), but the credit 
was inadvertently dropped in the 
Albuquerque back shop. 


WILLIAM C. SEXTON 
Assistant to the Editor 
Newsday 


Change at the ‘Times’? 


TO THE REVIEW: 


In reading the review of Turner 
Catledge’s My Life and the Times 
[May/June], one gets the impres- 
sion that the loose organization 
and the pro-Government bias in 
coverage by the New York Times 
are essentially things of the past. 

For example, Ben Bagdikian in- 
dicates that it has broken the ties 
which were so responsible for its 
behavior during the Bay of Pigs epi- 
sode. The Times, it seems, has 
adopted the “arrogance” to print 
significant news, and let the chips 
fall where they may. Tom Wicker 
[in “The Greening of the Press’’] 
elaborates upon Bagdikian’s thesis. 

I don’t see the paper and the de- 
velopment that Wicker and Bag- 
dikian are talking about. It is high 
time that the Times stopped look- 
ing for the “authority” within the 
Establishment for all the news that’s 
fit to print. It is the Establishment 
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itself that has gotten us into the 
mess we are in. 


TROWBRIDGE H. FORD 

Associate Professor of 
Political Science 

Holy Cross College 

Worcester, Mass. 


Which issue was read? 
TO THE REVIEW: 


Which issues of CJR do you read? 

“On the stormy night of Aug. 4, 
1964, the U.S. Navy destroyers Mad- 
dox and Turner Joy were cruising 
the Gulf of Tonkin off North Viet- 
nam when the C. Turner Joy re- 
ported radar detection of ships clos- 
ing in fast for a possible attack. . .. 
Hours later, President Johnson or- 
dered the first U.S. bombing raids 
against North Vietnam.” [CJR, 
Winter 1970-71, p. 21.] 

“Why, when the war in Vietnam 


How much rent did Edward 
Cox pay for their plush Manhattan 
rtment overlooking Central Park? — 


T.D., Ravenna. 
’ = 


first really became an American 
war with air attacks in February of 
1965, was that accepted so univer- 
sally and so uncritically as having 
been really the only thing that 
President Johnson could do?... 
President Johnson, in retaliation 
(for the attack on Pleiku), launched 
air attacks on the North.” [CJR, 
May/June, p. 9; brackets mine.] 


MIKE NIEMANN 

Editor, Pinch Hitter Reader 
Service Column 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Press 


‘Right to work’ 


TO THE REVIEW: 


The “laurel” [September /Octo- 
ber] for the members of the Madi- 
son Newspaper Guild [who turned 
in their police cards] was interest- 
ing and many of us who believe 
strongly in First Amendment rights 


and Tricia 


Lorella, jersey City, NJ 


couldn’t agree more. But if the 
members have a union shop, then 
they must pay dues to a private or- 
ganization to even have a chance 
not “to be licensed by the police to 
protect their Constitutional rights.” 
I know labor reporters who are 
Guild officers, have been strike lead- 
ers, and openly advocate the union 
shop—yet they insist they can be 
fair in their reporting on the sub- 
ject. And Walter Cronkite resigned 
from the Board of Directors of the 
National Oceanography Association 
because of a possible conflict of in- 
terest, yet he can’t resign from 
AFTRA without losing his job (he 
is licensed by AFTRA to have a 
right to his Constitutional right of 
free speech!). Compulsory union 
membership is inconsistent with 
freedom of the press but where are 
the protesters? 
HUGH C. NEWTON 
Director of Information 
National Right to Work 
Committee 
Washington, D.C. 


Q. Tricia Nixon and Eddie Cox last month moved 
into a swank suite in the swank Essex House hotel in 
New York City. How much are they paying for their 
rooms? And is the taxpayer footing the bill?—Ann 


A. On an annual basis the Essex House charges ap- 
proximately $10,000 for each room overlooking 
Central Park. The Coxes paid for their own suite. 
The taxpayer paid for any hotel quarters occupied 
by the Secret Service agents who guarded the young 


couple. 


The exact figure is a secret, but it’s un- 


A derstood the 


rent on their summer dwell- 


ing was a token payment. They chose to live 
there because the building is owned by the 


Marriott Corporation. Willard and 


Allie Mar- 


riott are Republican contributors who recently 


dropped $100,000 into the 
hower Theater at the JFK 


forming Arts. 


for the Eisen- 
iter for the Per- 


—Beacon Magazine, 


—Personality Parade, 
Akron Beacon-journal, Sept. 19. 


Parade, Sept. 19. 
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What CBS policy on ‘staging’? Frank Stanton’s memo 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Last June 28, during controversy in 
Washington over the CBS documentary “The Selling 
of the Pentagon,” CBS president Frank Stanton is- 
sued a comprehensive memo of clarification on “CBS 
Operating Standards: News and Public Affairs.” Por- 
tions of it are excerpted below. 


C—O It is impossible, of course, and inadvisable, to 
prepare policy guidelines which will cover every con- 
ceivable situation which may arise. There are too 
many variable circumstances—and we must rely, in 
the final analysis, on the essential good sense and 
journalistic integrity of the professional journalists 
employed by CBS around the world. There is a basic 
underlying guideline, however, which was expressed 
in a memorandum from [CBS News president Rich- 
ard S.] Salant to the CBS News organization in June 
of 1963 reaffirming the memorandum on standards 
and practices issued in November, 1959: 


[T]here shall be no re-creation, no staging, 
no production technique which would give the 
viewer an impression of any fact other than the 
actual fact, no matter how minor or seemingly 
inconsequential. The only way there can be cer- 
tainty is not to let the bars down at all. Anything 
which gives the viewer an impression of time, 
place, event, or person other than the actual 
fact as it is being recorded and broadcast cannot 
be tolerated. 

| recognize that strict application of this pol- 
icy will result in higher costs or in a less techni- 
cally perfect or interesting “show” in certain in- 
stances. But our field is journalism, not show 
business. 


These are the operating standards which apply to 
all CBS-produced news and public affairs broadcasts, 
network and station, television and radio: 


1. Filming a News Event. It is essential that CBS 
personnel not stage, or contribute to the staging— 
however slight—of any news event or story. Specif- 
ically, nothing should be done that creates an er- 
roneous impression of time, place, event, person, or 
fact. 

There are some events such as, for example, 
speeches, press conferences, and demonstrations of 
various types which occur only because coverage by 
the press is anticipated. The sole factor which deter- 
mines whether any such event shall be covered is, 
of course, the basic newsworthiness of the event. But 
personnel should be alert at all times to the possi- 
bility that attempts may be made to “use’’ CBS 
cameras and microphones... . 

2. Interviews and Discussions. . . . Where an in- 
terview broadcast is spontaneous, unrehearsed (other 
than rehearsal of physical position and movement on 
camera), and carried in its entirety, it may be identi- 
fied on the air (opening and closing) as ‘spontaneous 
and unrehearsed,” and if on film or tape ‘‘spon- 
taneous, unrehearsed, and not edited.” 


An interview is considered spontaneous and unre- 
hearsed if not more than an outline of the general 
areas from which specific questions will be drawn is 
discussed with or transmitted to the interviewee. . . . 
To the extent that any interview is not spontaneous 
and unrehearsed, that fact must be adequately dis- 
closed on the broadcast. The interviewee should be 
advised, prior to his on-camera appearance, that this 
will be done. Interviews which are not spontaneous 
and unrehearsed ... will be permitted .. . only 
upon specific approval by the president of CBS News 
or the general manager of the station involved. 

3. Editing. Editing is an area, obviously, which 
does not lend itself to broad and universally appli- 
cable rules. There are many varying circumstances. 
But there is one basic requirement. We must con- 
tinue to be meticulously careful, in all circumstances, 
that the editing results in a clear and succinct state- 
ment which reflects, fairly, honestly, and without dis- 
tortion, what was said. 

Individual reaction and reverse shots made out of 
natural time sequence are generally a ‘‘convenience” 
technique. They are permissible (except as noted be- 
low) but may be used only when they are shot in 
the presence of the interviewee or his representative 
or, if the interviewee or his representative does not 
want to wait around, only after an explanation to 
him about what is to be done and the receipt of his 
express consent... . 

In broadcasts which consist of a single interview, 
or in magazine broadcasts where an entire segment 
is devoted to a single interview in which the inter- 
viewer plays a significant part, multiple cameras shall 
be used, except where space and time preclude it, 
obviating the need for reverse questions or reaction 
shots which do not occur at the precise time that 
the interviewee is saying the words being heard. 

In addition to the foregoing, the following. rules 
are applicable to documentary broadcasts: 


a) If the answer to an interview question, as that 
answer appears in the broadcast, is derived, in part 
or in whole, from the answers to other questions, 


the broadcast will so indicate, either in lead-in nar-- 


ration, bridging narration lines during the interview, 
or appropriate audio lines. 

b) If more than one excerpt from a speech or 
statement is included in a broadcast, the order of 
their inclusion in the broadcast will be the same as 
the order of their inclusion in the speech or state- 
ment, unless the broadcast specifically indicates oth- 
erwise. 

c) Transcripts of the entire interview will be made 
available to the interviewee after the broadcast, upon 
request of the interviewee. 


[Sections 4-8, not excerpted here, deal with pre- 
recording and sound effects, film not made in the 
presence of a CBS correspondent, correspondents’ 
sign-off, payment to interviewees, and investigative 
reporting.] 


November/December, 1971 (J 
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REPORT ON REPORTS 


Summaries and reviews 
of current literature in journalism 


“The Daily Crabgrass,” by Willard Randall, Philadel- 
phia, September, 1971. 


An insightful and lengthy report on Today’s Post, 
“a new morning daily newspaper with a promising 
toehold in the silver-spoon suburbs” around King 
of Prussia, Pa. 


“She,” by Leonard Levitt, Esquire, October, 1971; 
“Katharine Graham and How She Grew,” by Susanna 
McBee, McCall’s, September, 1971. 


An excoriating profile of lecturer, journalist, and 
social critic Gloria Steinem, sums her up as “some 
kind of barometer of what’s important and what’s 
likely to succeed”; a friendly but informative pro- 
file of principal owner Graham of the Washing- 
ton Post Company characterizes her as possibly 
having “more power than any woman in the 
United States.” 


“One Story the Wall Street Journal Won’t Print,” by 
Carol J. Loomis, Fortune, August, 1971. 


An incisive article by Fortune editor Loomis about 
the economics and the day-to-day operations of the 
country’s only national daily. 


“Smoke Screen Cloaks Cable TV Czars,” by Judy 
Strasser, Christian Science Monitor, August 7, 1971; 
“Washington Pressures / Cable TV Group Wins First 
Round; Faces White House, Congressional Review,” 
by Bruce E. Thorp, National Journal, August 14, 1971. 


A Stanford University graduate student who spent 
the summer as an intern at the Monitor excel- 
lently analyzes who owns what in New England 
cable TV outlets; Thorp, in fine style, compre- 
hensively sets forth internal problems of the Na- 
tional Cable Television Association and the in- 
dustry’s relations with government. 


“A Survey of Consumer Reporting,” by David C. 
Loveland, Freedom of Information Center Report, No. 
264, School of Journalism, University of Missouri, 
July, 1971. 


Graduate student Loveland capably analyzes con- 
sumer reporting by 100 newspapers, seventy-five 
TV, and twenty-five radio stations, plus consid- 
erable literature, and finds the dominant image to 
be “a lack of ability and initiative.” 


0 Columbia Journalism Review 


“What's Behind the Pulitzer Prizes?’’ by Robin May- 
deck, Joe Knight, Allen Palmer, Will Meis, Seminar, 
September, 1971. 


Four members of the Copley Newspapers Editorial 
Career Program present a sensible overview of 
criticism of the selection process for Pulitzer 
Prizes and raise questions about Columbia’s silence 
on the matter. 


“The Selling of the Selling of the Pentagon,” by Reed 
J. Irvine, National Review, August 10, 1971. 


A detailed critique of defenders of the CBS docu- 
mentary, by the chairman of Accuracy in Media. 


“The Pollution of Politics,” edited by Samuel J. Ar- 
chibald, Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C., 1971. 


Nine essays (seven on specific 1970 election con- 
tests) assembled by the executive director of the 
Fair Campaign Practices Committee, with his con- 
clusion that “the political communication prob- 
lem of the 1970s is to understand fully the use— 
or misuse—of polls, computers, television, and 
various advertising techniques, and . . . [to] de- 
velop immunity where necessary.” 


“A Profile of the Editorial Writer,” by Cleveland Wil- 
hoit and Dan Drew, The Masthead, Fall, 1971. 


A fact-filled study by an Indiana University jour- 
nalism professor and his research assistant finds 
that “the editorial writer is well satisfied in his 
job and sees himself as prestigious and relatively 
well salaried. . . .” 


“What’s Wrong with Women’s Pages,’ Center for 
Policy Study, University of Chicago, 1971. 


Texts of addresses at the Center-sponsored Na- 
tional Conference of Women’s Editors by Colleen 
Dishon, head of Features and News, Inc.; colum- 
nist Nicholas Von Hoffman; media critic Edwin 
Diamond; and journalism professor Bryce Rucker. 


“But Do We Like What We Watch,” Life, September 
10, 1971. 


A Louis Harris poll, commissioned for a special 
section on TV, not surprisingly finds the public 
“still watching . . . but . . . enjoying it less.” 


“Guerrilla Tactics for Consumer Journalism,” by Clay 
Felker, Bulletin of the American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors, July/August, 1971. 


New York's editor relates the “haphazard way” in 
which he became aware of consumer journalism 
and how the magazine has responded to the pub- 
lic interest in it. 


DANIEL J. LEAB 





the lower case 


SAN DIEGO, Calif, AP -‘“‘I suppose this reads lile ‘Oedipus 
Rex’ or something out of a soap opera, but it’s actually a 
tragedy,’’ said one of the attorneys for a mother and son 


who married each othe and have pleaded guilty to gibarny. 


—AP, Sept. 


HE'S HAPPY — J. Orval Kinzie, 73, a retired electri- 
can says the wage-price freeze “was the most wonder- 
ful that that ever happened.” He spends $200 a month 
rent, utilities and garage rights in San Franc 
Remaining $50 of income from a pension and small 


ritance goes for food. (UPI) 


—Boston Globe, Aug. 22. 


UP! TELEPHOTO 


. 

Takes time out to bowl 
Lefthander Mickey Lolich of the Detroit Tigers and a candi- 
date for the American League’s Most Valuable Player 
Award, takes time out from a busy schedule to take his 

wife, Joyce, out to bowl. 


—Rocky Mountain News, Sept. 26. 


Lord Stopped 
For Carrying Smut 


—Ann Arbor, Mich., News, Aug. 27. —Yakima, Wash., 


Herald-Republic, July 21. 


Lord finds paradise 


in Hawaiian lifestyle 


—UPI Newsfeatures 
release, Vol. 14, No. 25. 


g is not permitted. 
Students must sin in assigned 
seats, as they appear on the Seating 
bee no exceptions. 


The whow will start promptly 
at 8:30 AM. The judge will be 
signea Mr. Jim Grider. 


—Uniontown, Pa., 


—Calistoga, Calif., 
Morning Herald, Aug. 30. 


Weekly Calistogan, Sept. 23. 


WASHINGTON AP = The John F. Kennedy Center 


Arts repaid part of its debt to Congress Tuesd 


special preview of Leonard Bernstein’s ‘*‘.a which. was greeted 


witb~an ovation at a pudl ieee TAREE 8 BEA : 


BERLIN (» — A West Berlin 
youth and his girlfriend were 


taken into custody by East Ger- 

man border guards because they 

wandered over a white line on a 

bride used by allied ey 
, police reported S 


—Albuquerque, N. M., 
Journal, Aug. 16. 


This salad is worth making 
into an event. Assemble the 
ingredients, then coax your 
husband into slaying the 
master chef and tossing it at 
the table. 


—Seattle Times, Sept. 29. 


‘ price control 
Office. The three other can 
manufacturers in Detroit—the 
General Motors Corporation, 
the Ford Motor Company and 
the Chrysler Corporation—said 


not be affected. The bill 
would also require air- 
ports to alter flight pat- 
terns and takeoff and 


landing angels to reduce 
ngise. 


—Los Angeles Times, Sept. 28. 





Second reading 


“We must answer our 


critics...by proving we are 


ready... to improve...” 


@ It is not the job of a press—print or electronic—in a free society to pour 
out sweet nothings about people who wield power in government. It is our 
job to examine and appraise their performance, and to suggest ways in which 
that performance might be improved. We have the same duty concerning 
people in law, and medicine, and religion, and a host of other human activ- 
ities. 

But those people, as well as our viewers and readers, have an equal right 
to examine our performance, and to suggest ways in which it can better be 
done. We should feel free to reject their suggestions when the ideas conflict 
with our considered professional judgment, just as a doctor probably would 
continue smallpox vaccinations even if every newspaper editor in the country 
said there was no need for them. They should feel free to examine our per- 
formance without feeling they are being threatened if they voice their criti- 
cisms. And we, too, should not be threatened with legal, physical, or eco- 
nomic recrimination by every John, Dick, and Spiro who disagrees with us 
either regularly or occasionally. 

We should realize the press is not perfect, just as education is not perfect 
and government is not perfect. We do so realize, of course, but too often we 
make the admission in private, and disclaim it if it is made public. No human 
institution is perfect. One which operates in the pressure atmosphere of 
deadlines is going to make its share of mistakes, or perhaps more than its 
share, because of that pressure. Our job continues to be to use the technical 
developments of the past few years and the ones sure to come to ease the 
pressure of those absolute time limits. Our job, and your job, is to continue 
our training to make us less subject to error in the first place. . . . 

We must continue to train ourselves until the end of our days. We must 
help make such training available to others who work under us, or study un- 
der us for too short a period of time. We must answer our critics, not with 
shrill cries of outrage that they dare to question our performance, but by 
proving we are ready to do something to improve it, to apologize when we 
err, and to furnish an impartial jury to hear the case of the citizen who feels 
he has been wronged. 

—Robert W. Chandler 
Editor, Bend, Ore., ‘Bulletin,’ 
President, Sigma Delta Chi, 
Professional Journalistic 
Society; 
To Association for Education 
in Journalism, Aug. 25, 1971 














